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THE AMERICAN HISTORIAN’S RAW MATERIALS 


Address at the Dedication of the William L. Clements Library of 
Americana at the University of Michigan 


By J. FRANKLIN JAmMzEsOoN, LL.D., Lrrv.D. 
Director of the Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institution 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Clements, Fellow Students, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We have met here to celebrate, with gratitude and 
admiration, not only a princely gift to the University of Michi- 
gan, but also a priceless benefaction to the study of American 
history, and ultimately, we may hope, to the world of letters. 
No doubt the primary and most immediate use of these books 
and manuscripts will be their use by the teachers and students 
of the University of Michigan, and no doubt Mr. Clements is 
too loyal an alumnus to wish it to be otherwise; but such is, 
in our time and country, the liberality of libraries, that a sig- 
nal benefaction to one of them is a benefit to all students of 
the subject involved; therefore, a student from a distant city 
may be asked to speak at the dedication of this library with 
full confidence that his appreciation of the occasion and of the 
gift will be as cordial as if he were a member of the University 
of Michigan. The gift is, in the long run, to the confraternity 
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of scholars, and it is a pleasure to express with the warmest 
feeling their gratitude. Accumulated through vears of ener- 
getic and resourceful endeavor, these treasures are now made 
available to all the studious, in a beautiful building, with a 
liberality as noteworthy as the marvellous work of collecting. 

Mr. Clements will not wish me to dwell flatteringly upon 
the personal aspects of the gift, but I think it a public duty, 
on such an occasion, to remind those who hear me that, in this 
happy land, the liberality is as characteristic of our men of 
fortune as the energy. That the Americans are worshipers of 
the dollar is an old accusation, familiar to academic audiences, 
who indeed are always made abundantly aware of our coun- 
try’s defects. But, waiving the question whether devotion to 
the dollar may not after all be quite as magnanimous an affec- 
tion as devotion to lesser coins, such as the six-pence, the 
franc, and the mark, let us not consent to blush for our coun- 
try till we have duly reflected on the wonderful and unex- 
ampled ease with which the American can be separated from 
his dollars at the call of any one of a hundred good causes. 
A nation which sets out to raise a hundred million dollars for 
the relief of suffering caused by wars three or four thousand 
miles away and raises with ease a hundred and fifty millions ; 
in which a single religious denomination raises without diffi- 
culty a hundred millions for purposes of Christian benevo- 
lence; in which a score of universities and colleges in a single 
year obtain from their alumni and friends several millions 
each of additional endowment—such a people, one may think, 
‘an look any nation in the face and not be excessively ashamed 
of a natural instinct toward being prosperous. I must, more- 
over, confess that to me—such has been my mode of life— 
it would seem more difficult to part with my books than with 
my dollars, few as both are; but Mr. Clements has achieved 
even that, and with noble generosity has established here a 
collection and an institution that are at the service of the 
whole world of historical scholarship. 

Moreover, it is not merely in respect to the scholars of all 
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places that the benefaction is unbounded. We lose more than 
half its significance if we do not bear in mind that its effects 
are unlimited in point of time. Space and geography we know, 
but no imagination has power to compass the benefits to be 
derived in future time from a great library. Imagination can, 
however, be somewhat helped by projecting forward curves of 
progress already historic. 

In 1602 Sir Thomas Bodley was furnishing and presenting 
to the University of Oxford the library that bears his name. 
In a spirit like that of Mr. Clements he writes to the vice- 
chancellor: “Although I do not rest as yet satisfied with this 
Quantity of Books, that I have gathered already, Yet because 
I am unwilling that the Hope of having more should stop the 
Use of these in being, To the Prejudice perhaps of many Men’s 
Profiting in their Private Studies, I would intreat you there- 
fore now to acquaint the University with my full Resolution, 

. To set the Library open, for Students to frequent it, 
before the next Act” [Commencement]. 

That was 221 years ago. What could Bodley imagine of 
what the Bodleian Library was to do for the scholarship of 
Oxford and of England in 221 years? As little can we imagine 
what the Clements Library is destined to do for that of Ann 
Arbor and of the United States. Two hundred years is a long 
time. Gibbon, in a well-known passage concerning the great 
comet seen in the fiftieth year of Justinian, records its last pre- 
ceding appearance 575 years before, at the time of the death 
of Julius Caesar, and, twice 575 years afterward, in 1680, its 
careful observation by Flamsteed and Cassini, and adds, in 
his grand manner, that, at the next appearance of this comet, 
“in the year two thousand three [two] hundred and fifty-five, 
their calculations may perhaps be verified by the astronomers 
of some future capital in the Siberian or American wilder- 
ness.” No doubt Gibbon, in his complacent way was pleased 
with this bold flight of imagination; yet not half the long 
period of recurrence of the comet of 1680 has passed away, and 
already the world’s greatest telescopes and most remarkable 
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observatories are in what he called the American wilderness. 
And in much less than the 332 years remaining, the govern- 
ment of Siberia will have given over the attempt to create a 
new heaven and a new earth, and will have established observa- 
tories and institutions for studying the old ones. 

But if none of us can imagine in full the future development 
and fruition of this library, who among us is not fired by the 
attempt to foresee? Already it is one of the world’s foremost 
libraries of Americana. It must be left to others, who know 
its treasures more in detail, and whose happy fortune it is to 
use them at once, to attempt their fuller description. What 
especially strikes the observer at a distance is the fact that, 
while there has been no shrinking from the purchase of costly 
rarities,—far from it,—the principle on which the library has 
been built up has not been the accumulation of rarities as an 
end in itself, but the provision of materials for the study of 
our country’s history. 

Of all the kinds of raw material which the writers on his- 
torical method enumerate, only two have important value for 
the student of American history. Old buildings and ruins, 
minor archaeological remains, inscriptions and coins and 
medals, ballads and traditions, have little part in the fabric 
that he weaves. All his story lies within the period since the 
invention of printing; nearly all those whose fortunes he traces 
have been able to write, and, practically speaking, his raw 
material consists of printed books and of manuscripts. Usually 
he has been obliged, either to gather them together at his own 
expense, or to seek them where they could be found. Thus he 
has sought his books in the general libraries into which they 
have been gathered somewhat incidentally; and he has sought 
his manuscript materials either in the offices of government 
business into which they have flowed in the course of that 
business, and in which by our national carelessness about 
archives they have mostly been left, or else, in the case of the 
correspondence: of public men, in the hands of more or less 
careful descendants. Deliberate and conscious collection of 
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materials for the study of American history on the part of 
others than the collector has no very large record. A brief 
glance at that record may be of interest. 

For the first such provision, one has to look to a distant 
country and a remote period of time. In what, to me at least, 
seems the noblest church interior in the world, on a great slab 
of stone in the floor of the Cathedral of Seville, may be read 
the following inscription: “Here lies the very magnificent 
lord Don Hernando Colon [Ferdinand Columbus], who applied 
and spent all his life and property in the advancement of let- 
ters and in bringing together and preserving in this city all his 
books, of all the sciences, which he found in his life-time. 

He died in this city on the 12th day of July 1539. He 
was the son of the valorous and memorable lord Don Christoval 
Colon, first admiral, who discovered the Indies and the New 
World in the lifetime of the Catholic Kings Don Fernando and 
Dona Ysabel of glorious memory, on the 11th day of October, 
1492. . . . Pray God for them.” 

Although it was books “of all the sciences” which that great 
bibliophile Ferdinand Columbus collected in countless journeys 
in all parts of western Europe, till his library numbered 15,000 
volumes, and although Americana were not yet numerous at 
the time of his death, it was always one of his chief desires to 
bring into his collection whatever books related to those Indies 
which the great Admiral had discovered. He left his books for 
public benefit to the dean and chapter of the Cathedral of 
Seville, and there in its cloisters still remains the Biblioteca 
Colombina, where you may see the Admiral’s own Seneca and 
Pliny, the Book of Prophecies written out with his own hand, 
and Don Fernando’s own catalogue of his treasures. 

Within the United States, the first deliberate and inten- 
tional provision, of any consequence, of materials specially 
collected for the study of American history by others than the 
collectors, would seem to have been that made by the earliest 
of our historical societies, the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, founded in 1791, and the New York Historical Society, 
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in 1809. From those beginnings has sprung a whole class of 
institutions whose libraries form one of the American student’s 
chief resources. Then, in 1818, Israel Thorndike, one of 
Boston’s rich men, hearing that a great collection of material 
on America which had been brought together by the German 
professor Ebeling, of Hamburg, was for sale, and that an agent 
of the King of Prussia was angling for it, bought the collec- 
tion of 3,000 or 3,500 volumes, and of valued maps and charts, 
for $6,500, and presented it to the Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1823 another Bostonian, Samuel A. Eliot, bought 
for $5,000 the collection of Americana which had been brought 
together by David M. Warden, consul-general of the United 
States in Paris, and presented it to his Alma Mater. Thus was 
established that laudable habit of the alumni of American col- 
leges, of buying collections already formed by scholars in 
Europe and giving them to the struggling libraries at home. 

The figures that have been quoted show rates of purchase 
adapted to make the modern librarian smile or weep, according 
to his temperament. The world of that time was indeed the 
happy hunting-ground of the collector of Americana. Jared 
Sparks, visiting North Carolina in 1826, and discoursing in his 
journal of the earlier books on its colonial history, mentions 
that at a recent auction sale of a deceased person’s property a 
copy of Lawson’s History of Carolina (London, 1718) was 
bought “for the state library, at the price of sixty dollars! 

. the most remarkable instance of bibliomania, probably, 
which has occurred in this country.” Can these words be 
heard without emotion, in these days when the only limit is 
the sky? 

Those collections which were made solely for the benefit of 
the books which the collectors meant to write, but which after- 
ward were sold to public institutions, hardly come within the 
limits of our survey as defined ; but great portions of the pres- 
ent public provision for American historical study have this 
origin. Jared Sparks had accumulated a great store of books 
and manuscripts. Many of the latter were originals, for the 
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lax notions of the custodians of public papers in his earlier 
years often permitted him to carry away originals, provided 
he would leave copies in their places! At his death, his:‘manu- 
scripts went to the Library of Harvard; his books, later, went 
to that of Cornell. Peter Force’s great collection of books and 
original manuscripts and transcripts was bought in 1867 for 
the Library of Congress. George Bancroft’s passed later to 
the New York Public Library; that of Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
which itself had absorbed the collections of the Emperor 
Maximilian and many another, to the Library of the University 
of California. 

By reason of the colonial dependence of early America upon 
Europe, no small part of the materia) for American history is 
to be found in manuscript in foreign archives. As early as 
1825 certain of our states began an endeavor to supplement 
their own archival materials by securing transcripts of such 
papers from archives in Europe. Success was various and— 
slow. To the aristocratic Kuropean governments of 1830 .and 
1840 it seemed a dubious procedure, to lay open the very arcana 
of their rule to the prying eyes of American democrats. Indeed, 
the less democratic the appearance of the latter, the greater 
was their prospect of success. In the obscurity of a “House 
Miscellaneous Document” of 1880 you will find imbedded an 
amusing account by Charles Gayarre of his experiences in 
Spain, when he went there in 1850 to obtain for the State of 
Louisiana copies of documents of its early history. Charming 
as well as learned, and related to many distinguished families 
tn both Spain and France, he was the ideal envoy for such a 
purpose. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, a Spanish duke, 
received him with great civility, as of his own caste, and prom- 
ised him every desired facility. But at the end of their inter- 
view the duke said: “Senor Don Carlos, you and I will, if you 
please, deal with this matter personally; we will not, if you 
please, deal with it through your minister, who, if I may say 
so, is not one of us!” 

The most complete and successful of such state expeditions 
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was that which John Romeyn Brodhead, in 1841-1844, made on 
behalf of the State of New York to the archives of the Neth- 
erlands, France, and Great Britain. Since then, seven other 
states have carried out systematic courses of search and tran- 
scription in the archives of Great Britain; and several, among 
which Michigan holds the first place, in those of France. Our 
neighbors of Canada, whose public archives put to shame the 
archaic provision fer records in Washington, have procured 
enormous masses of transcripts from both London and Paris; 
and the Library of Congress, the one bright light amid the 
encircling gloom which envelops the archival situation in 
Washington, has procured transcripts of a far larger part of 
the British archives than scholars at a distance seem to know, 
and of an increasing portion of the French and Spanish. 

Meanwhile the Congress of the United States, although not 
in all particulars appreciative of the needs of historical stu- 
dents, has at least placed a high value on the papers of our 
presidents, and has from time to time added them to the his- 
torical papers which, as business archives, have always been in 
the government’s hands. Thus, under acts of 1834 and subse- 
quent years, it purchased the papers of Washington; in 1848 
those of Jefferson, whose library had already been bought, and 
those of Madison and Hamilton; in 1849 those of Monroe; and 
in subsequent years it has acquired, by purchase or gift, those 
of Franklin, Jackson, Van Buren, Polk, Johnson, Grant, 
Roosevelt, Taft, and many other public men. With all these 
and the papers of the Continental Congress concentrated in 
the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress, Washing* 
ton presents, in spite of the lamentable situation with respect 
to the government archives, unrivalled opportunities for the 
historical study of the federal government and of federal 
politics. 

It may not be entirely certain how one should classify such 
collections of Americana as those of James Lenox and John 
Carter Brown, in such a survey. No doubt both those gentle- 
men began with the thoughts and desires of the collector pure 
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and simple; but as their collections grew to more and more 
imposing dimensions, and as they were more and more often 
requested, and more and more readily responded to the 
requests to place their treasures at the service of historieal 
students, their thoughts expanded from interest in rarities. 
as such to the conception of their libraries as storehouses of 
material held in trust for scholars’ use. So Mr. Lenox by his 
will erected his library into a permanent institution, which is 
forever to be at the service of historical scholarship in our 
greatest city, and Mr. Brown’s son by his will created a simi- 
lar institution in Providence. More fortunate than these, Mr. 
Kdward KE. Ayer has in his lifetime had the happiness of giv- 
ing his celebrated collection to the Newberry Library in Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Clarence Burton that of seeing his valuable 
acquisitions already functioning as a part of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, and performing their appointed service in helping - 
all who would study the history of the West. 

And now this day sees the dedication, here in Ann Arbor, 
and the presentation to the University of Michigan, of a col- 
lection of the utmost importance and value, brought together 
with tireless energy and ever alert intelligence, and worthily 
housed in a stately building that betokens permanence for the 
institution and steady use for its invaluable treasures. May 
we not profitably give active thought to the question: What 
will be the uses to which these impressive treasures will be 
put? 

On an April day in 1781, when the great brewer Henry 
Thrale had died and his brewery was about to be sold to settle 
the estate, a familiar story relates that Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
who was one of the executors, appeared bustling about the 
works, with an ink-horn and pen in his buttonhole, like an 
exciseman; and on being asked what he really considered to be 
the value of the property which was to be disposed of, he 
answered: “We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and 
vats, but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” The sententious doctor was right; for although 
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he and his fellow executor sold the brewery for a hundred and 
thirty-five thousand pounds, yet forty years later its excise 
duties alone amounted to more than that sum. 

But Johnson’s doctrine may serve to point a moral, even for 
so remote an occasion as the present. What we are here to 
dispose of is not a parcel of valuable books and manuscripts, 
but the potentiality of intellectual gains far beyond the caleu- 
lations of the market-place, and of mental achievements far 
beyond the imaginings of any who are here present. For what 
is a great historical library but a means for writing history? 
And the future developments and uses of history, who can 
measure or imagine? The Benedictines of the early eighteenth 
century, and the other giants of erudition who in those days 
piled up, in folio upon folio, enormous masses of historical 
material from monastic libraries and royal archives, could not 
imagine the uses to which their vast accumulations of data 
would later be put, when once Hume and Voltaire and Turgot 
had pointed the way toward writing history in the light of 
general ideas respecting the development of society. Still less 
could those laborious compilers imagine what use would be 
made of their data in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
when the French Revolution and the Russian Revolution, the 
writings of Comte, of Spencer, and of Marx, the studies of 
tribal life, of primitive archaeology, and of comparative religion 
had transformed or profoundly affected. the historian’s con- 
ceptions of society and of its development. But after all, these 
books and manuscripts are here to be used; the use of a great 
historical library is for the making of better and more useful 
histories; and the greatness of the future of history we can 
somewhat discern, even if we cannot securely predict the lines 
along which it will develop. 

It may be that history is, as Mark Pattison charged it with 
being, the most ephemeral variety of literature, for every gen- 
eration insists on having the story retold for its own purposes, 
and few are the historians who, like Thucydides and Gibbon, 
survive from one age to the next. But the mutations of his- 
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tory are not casual or irrational. They have their causes, ana 
we can almost discern their laws. Certainly we can distinguish 
the successive phases or zones or climates through which mod- 
ern historiography has passed, and can see that it has passed 
through them at about the same time in all civilized countries, 
so that the causes of each successive mutation must appar- 
ently be causes common to the whole intellectual life of 
Kurope and America. 

It is not difficult to see how the historical work of the period 
now ending is to be classified. In the main, the work of the 
last sixty years has consisted in the accumulation, sifting, and 
criticism of materials, work of the pick and spade, work of the 
quarryman and mason rather than of the architect. On the 
whole, it has not been an age of great historians, as was the 
period of fifty years preceding. From the publication of Nie- 
buhr’s Roman history, of Boeckh’s Staatshaushaltung der 
Athener in 1817, of Hallam’s View of the Middle Ages in 1818, 
of Guizot’s Origines due Gouvernement: Representatif in 1821, 
of Ranke’s first volume in 1824, and of Mignet’s and Thiers’s 
histories of the French Revolution in that year and the year 
preceding, for fifty years great historians had the ear of the 
public—the writers we have named, and the Thierrys and 
Macaulay and Carlyle and Grote and Prescott and Motley and 
Bancroft and Parkman. Historians were read. Their master- 
pieces brought some of them fortunes such as in our day could 
be obtained only out of school textbooks. Of Macaulay’s 
History 140,000 copies were sold in the United Kingdom 
within a generation of its first publication, while its sales in 
the United States had exceeded those of every book but the 
Bible and one or two schoolbooks of universal use. His volume 
of Essays, mostly historical matter, sold almost as well, in 
both countries; and, be it noted, all of those essays were con- 
tributions to a periodical, whereas in our day it may almost 
be said that no American magazine of the first class ever 
prints an historical article. 

Very different indeed has been the characteristic historical 
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work of the last sixty years—and not to be disparaged because 
different. It has been much more like the work of the Bene. 
dictines and other giants of erudition who flourished between 
1650 and 1750. The scholars of this recent period, German, 
French, British, American,—perhaps even more largely, in 
proportion, the scholars of smaller or younger but ambitious 
nations,—have added enormously to the mass of published raw 
material for the historian’s work. Volumes upon volumes of 
records and decuments and correspondence have been put into 
print for the service of the historian that were not available to 
his gifted predecessors. Critical dissection of the sources has 
been carried out with thoroughness and rigor. A far greater 
acuteness in estimating their relative values has been devel- 
oped, and has carried with it a great increase in detachment 
of view and fairness of mind. Archaeological discoveries, 
studies of primitive man, and the advance of comparative 
philology have combined to give a new perspective to ancient 
history; while in modern history a broader knowledge of 
religion, of law, of economics, of morals, and of the structure 
of society has extended the domain of history into horizons far 
beyond those of the preceding generations, who for the most 
part held that history was simply past politics. The period 
has been preparatory. We have had our historians, but in 
the main our modest function has been, in Lord Bacon’s phrase, 
“to tune the instruments of the Muses, that they may play 
that have better hands.” 

After such an age of accumulation, sifting, and criticism of 
the materials, the natural next development is into an age of 
generalization, of synthesis, of history more largely governed 
and informed by general ideas. Such was the course of prog- 
ress after the period of the Benedictines and their compeers, 
and such is likely to be its course now. When masses of good 
materials have been got together and made ready for use, why 
not proceed to use them, for large ends? Why not turn from 
the exact copying of words and punctuation marks, the scru- 
tiny of texts, the dissection of documents, to the higher pur- 
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poses which all these processes are meant to serve, as in 
Raphael’s School of Athens we rise from geometry and low 
mechanic arts to divine philosophy? There are signs, indeed, 
that we are moving in this direction, taking a new interest in 
general ideas. Not to speak of Benedetto Groce and the other 
Continental writers who seek to broaden the interpretation of 
historical facts, even among us unphilosophical Anglo-Saxons 
an immense acclaim and popularity have welcomed the bold 
attempts of Mr. Wells and Mr. Van Loon. No doubt we some- 
times wish that Mr. Wells might view with more indulgence 
the mistakes and frailties of lesser men, like Napoleon and 
Julius Caesar. No doubt Mr. Van Loon’s colors sometimes 
strike us as a little too bright. But histories that are read do 
more good than histories that are not read. Surely we have 
piled up the raw materials with the intention that they should 
be used by men of insight who can make the public listen. For - 
what other purpose have we “tuned the instruments of Muses” ? 
By all means let the concert begin. 

But our firm conviction that it has been well worth while 
to bring together great collections of historical material for 
the use of the next generation rests on stronger ground than 
the mere belief in a reaction from the labors of Dryasdust, a 
revulsion from historical nearsightedness to historical far- 
sightedness. We have passed through what is apparently the 
greatest crisis in history, have undergone what is apparently 
the greatest calamity that has ever befallen the human race. 
We are in a new world, and though the older among us may 
shut our eyes to the fact, and ignore its implications, the 
vounger generation do not and will not. Now any study of the 
history of historical writing makes clear the fact that each 
great crisis in human affairs has evoked in the next generation 
a striking access of interest in human history and a crop of 
great historians to meet the need. 

To a world that for five hundred years had looked to Rome 
as the centre of power and authority, and to which its mighty 
name had been the symbol of all that steadied civilization and 
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made its gains secure, the capture of Rome by the hosts of 
Alarie seemed an appalling calamity. Would not the shatter- 
ing of that central pillar bring down the whole fabric of the 
civilized world? Could the ordered life of the Orbis Terrarum 
survive the downfall of the majestic city? Out of that dark 
terror and dismay arose the first great attempt at a world- 
history, in that treatise of the City of God in which St. Augus- 
tine essayed to 
assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

Again, after the convulsions in western Europe attendant 
upon the Protestant Reformation and the ensuing Wars of 
Religion, we find, in every country, the generation that had 
grown up during those wars producing great historians, and 
great historians of a particular type, namely, historians who 
were also statesmen or men of affairs, who were able to view 
the history of states with eyes experienced in their super- 
vision—Bacon and Raleigh in England, for instance, in France 
President de Thou and Agrippa d’Aubigne, in Holland Hugo 
Grotius, in Italy Fra Paolo Sarpi, in Hungary Nicholas 
Istvanfi. 

Or, again, observe the effect of the French Revolution and 
the gigantic wars of the period of Napoleon. On the morrow 
of Waterloo the sun rose upon a new world. The tremendous 
‘ataclysm of the French Revolution and the titanic struggles 
which followed had revealed new depths and unsuspected 
forces in human nature, and gave a richer profundity to all 
thought concerning human affairs. “Whenever,” said Niebuhr, 
himself one of the products of that age, “whenever a historian 
is endeavoring to revive past times, his interest in them and 
sympathy with them will be the deeper, the greater the events 
he himself has witnessed with a bleeding or a rejoicing heart.” 
And so, while those elders who were already engaged in writ- 
ing histories continued during those dreadful years to write 
the same dull stuff which had contented readers in the quiet 
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years preceding, the effect upon the younger generation was 
profound. If they did not see a new heaven and a new earth, 
as the first enthusiasts of the Revolution had imagined, in that 
hopeful dawn when it was “bliss to be alive, and to be young 
was very Heaven,” at least they saw before them after Water- 
loo a new Europe, and had a fresh and deeper sense of how it 
had come into existence. Of the great political historians who 
in every country adorned the period ensuing,—the years from 
1815 to 1860,—and who in almost all cases were statesmen or 
men of public affairs, a dozen have already been named— 
Guizot and Macaulay and the rest. Now nearly every one of 
them was born between 1787 and 1800. 

Take courage then, friends who are occupied with the teach- 
ing of history, and who wonder sometimes how good a use the- 
next generation will make of the materials which the present 
generation has so richly provided. Whether we live to see the 
fruits or not, this new world will have fresh ways of looking at 
the world’s history, and vigorous methods of expounding its 
meaning. We may look forward with confidence to a powerful 
renaissance of historical work of high quality, at the hands of 
a younger generation. The tremendous and appalling events 
which we have witnessed in the war and the Russian Revolu- 
tion and the financial downfall of nations may not have graven 
as deep lines as we had hoped or supposed upon the brains of 
the elder generation, brains already occupied with many corru- 
gations, but they have entered, consciously or unconsciously, 
into the very fibre of the young. Leave it to them. Elderly 
men cannot successfully manage a new world. A large part of 
this earth’s present distresses comes from the fact that they 
are still trying to do it. (The Committee on Foreign Relations 
in the last session of the United States Senate was of an aver- 
age age of sixty-one. ) 

In the present state of the study of American history there 
is much to discourage the thoughtful mind. Public interest 
in it is slight, if one can judge from the publishers’ lists and 
from the contents of the popular magazines and the Sunday 
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newspapers, which have now become almost the sole reading- 
matter of American mankind. In the schools, [ am told, his- 
tory is in danger of being crowded out of the curriculum and 
replaced by a weak solution of sociology. The chief manifesta- 
tion of public interest in history comes in the form of a pas- 
sionate insistence, in newspaper articles, in harangues before 
school-boards, and in conventions of patriotic societies, that 
the innocent souls of school-children shall not be poisoned by 
any suggestion tending toward fairness of mind in respect to 
the Revolution. It is, it seems, a necessity of patriotism that 
the sacred one-sided traditions of elder days shall never be 
modified by any subsequent additions of knowledge. The 
mayor of New York, for some reason, asks his commissioner of 
accounts—of all persons—to report on text-books in American 
history, and the silly outpourings of this ignorant mind are 
given two columns in the greatest of American newspapers, 
which, we can feel sure, would not give ten lines to the wisest 
sayings of Lord Acton. And apparently the readers of news- 
papers are mostly of one mind with their writers in the con- 
viction that the main matter of American history is the events 
of 1775 and 1776, and its main duty the laudation of the 
patriotism of those years—though nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that the patriotism of 1861, on both sides, was of a 
far higher ‘quality than that of 1775, and that of 1918 of a far 
higher quality than either. 

The Great War has so thoroughly convinced us of the value 
of research in the physical sciences, that no phenomenon in the 
recent intellectual history of America is more striking than 
the growth of bureaus of scientific investigation established as 
profitable adjuncts by industrial corporations. One would 
think that surely the Great War taught still more cogently 
the value of human studies. Surely the preservation of peace 
is of more importance than the successful waging of war; and 
not less surely is the preservation of peace made more secure 
by every advance in the mutual knowledge of nations and 
races and classes. Nothing can be more certain than that, if 
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the peoples of England and France and Germany and Austria 
had had any such knowledge of each other’s history and psy- 
chology and literature and habits as the men of Michigan and 
New York, of Virginia and California, have of each other's 
mental furnishings and characters and ways, the greatest of 
human disasters need never have occurred. But this is not yet 
perceived. 

Nevertheless we have, as has been indicated, strong and sat- 
isfvying reasons for confidence that within» but a moderate 
measure of years history will be coming into its own, will be 
resuming the place of influence and authority that belongs to 
the oldest of human sciences and almost the oldest variety of 
literature. This new world which we see about us has not been 
produced by mere cataclysm. Like every preceding state of 
human society, it is the product of a multitude of forces acting 
through a long series of years. As the sense of catastrophic 
and unaccountable change diminishes, and is replaced by the 
perception of long-continued evolution, a fresh and irrepres- 
sible desire will arise in many minds, especially of the young, 
to know and to explain how forces long in operation have 
brought about the present state of the world’s life and society. 
History will spring into new life and vigor, 

With fresh acquist 
Of true experience from this great event 

2? a a 

and will proceed to use the materials we have accumulated, 
with deeper insight and wider outlook than we have had—we 
whose function it has been, as I have said, “to tune the instru- 
ments of the Muses, that they may play that have better 
hands.” 

Among those whom this occasion has brought together are 
academics who, upon a quite reasonable estimate, will during 
their life-times teach history to at least ten thousand voung 
Americans. Tell me, is it not an inspiring task, that of filling 
and clarifying the minds of so many young men and young 
women with the best thought that one can supply as to the 
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age-long processes that have made our present world of men? 
And is there not a more especial inspiration in the privilege 
of teaching the history of America? An intelligent Rumanian 
statesman, the late Take Jonescu, tells in his reminiscences 
how, on that fatal last Sunday in July, 1914, his king asked 
him what consequences would, in his judgment, flow from a 
general [European war. He said: “Four things: Rumania will 
be conquered ; there will be a veritable cascade of Kuropean 
thrones; the politics of Kurope will be shifted far to the Left; 
and the United States of America will be advanced fifty years 
nearer toward the supremacy of the world.” His prediction 
has come true. To speak of the United States as the greatest 
and most powerful of nations is no longer an ebullience of 
youthful boasting, but a plain statement of acknowledged fact, 
not to be made with careless and exuberant pride, but with 
only those emotions that spring from the sense of solemn 
responsibility. 

Is any theme in history greater? We see here a power—we 
are ourselves a part of a power—far greater than that majestic 
power of Rome that ruled the ancient world and cast its 
shadow across a thousand years of human history. It should 
be a proud task, to have any part in explaining to the young 
or to readers in this and subsequent generations the process by 
which this great power has come into being and developed, not 
by a decline from unattainable heights of public virtue held 
only by conventional heroes in an imagined golden age, but 
chiefly by growth in patriotism and the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and humanity, by improvements in the standards of public and 
private morality, by liberality and tolerance, by industry, and 
the simple arts of peace. Here in this central region of the 
Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes, destined before the 
century closes to be the chief home of civilized man, we may 
well picture that inspiration as working its fullest effects. And 
along with that imagining we must picture, vear after year, 
and not in this century alone, devoted students of that won- 
derful history flocking as pilgrims to the noble temple of their 
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science which Mr. Clements has erected in this place. The 
worthiest and wisest of them, we may be sure, will not cease, 
year after year and generation after generation, to bless his 
name; and he himself may rightly utter the prayer written 
nearly six hundred years ago by that lovable bibliophile, Rich- 
ard de Bury, the good Bishop of Durham who was the first to 
give a great collection of books to a university: “Let us live 
after our death in the memories of those who have lived in our 
benevolence before they were born, and who live now sustained 
by our beneficence.” 
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“WHO WAS WHO” IN MICHIGAN, 1760-1796 


Valuable Manuscript Additions to the Burton Historical Collection of 
the Detroit Public Library 


By L. O. W. 
DETROIT 

BLUE Book of Michigan for the period of British 

occupation would favor the Scotch throughout. Some 

uncanny gift there is to the heather born to pick out 
those spots of earth of greatest good and sheer adventure and 
to garner both abundantly. And Detroit was not lacking in 
either. Strategically it was the key to the West which Cadillac 
had picked out and up half a century before, and when the 
long contested claims of France and Britain were finally set- 
tled on the Plains of Abraham, British adventurers hastened 
to open up communication from Albany and Montreal. 

Local interest in these adventures is in line with the present 
world awakening to the influence of the past. There is an 
“Outline of History” germinating in the public mind. His- 
torical societies cover the country, and children in graded 
schools do their share of research work among family archives. 

A reflection of this interest as affecting the Burton Collec- 
tion appears in the possibility of purchases and the quality 
of donations, and the term “valuable additions” is used 
advisedly. The last year has brought in manuscripts beginning 
directly after the conquest of Canada, the first recorded page 
of the ceaseless activity and competition we know today. The 
French colonists were not competitive, nor did they toil to 
gather goods in store. Many of them baronial by birth, they 
had a different viewpoint on life from their northern neigh- 
bors of trade, and we may truly say that Michigan history, 
as it lies within our comprehension by experience, begins with 
the advent of English-speaking people. 
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The papers of John Porteous, a Scotchman, from Perth, for 
the ten years following 1762, are a cinema of life on the Great 
Lakes. He was in Detroit during its siege by Pontiac and 
gives a detailed account of each day of that first eventful week, 
May 7-13, 1763. The safety of the years is our warrant for a 
smile at the domestic dream of the great chief, who stipulated 
in the terms of surrender that “James Rinken’s negro should 
be his own valet de chambre,’ and yet the smile is not wholly 
farcical for these same years have brought a truer vision of 
the red man’s futile struggle and a profound pity for his blun- 
dering faith in the ways and morals of the paleface. A few 
more turns of the wheel of Time and Bryant’s requiem for the 
mound builders, who vanished from the earth before the roam- 
ing hunter tribe, fits in with tribal loss of name and home 
before the westward rush of millions of Kuropeans. 

Mr. Porteous does not stop for comment in his diary of the 
days. It is a record of events only, a prima-facie support for 
subsequent historical treatise. Later, and with more leisured 
‘are, he tells of conditions previous to the outbreak in the light 
of these developments and is insistent on Indian treachery. 
Before the outbreak he had replied to his brother’s query as to 
Indian habits and customs with much reflection in their 
favor. “Their most remarkable social virtue,” he writes, “is a 
great stock of patience. They seldom ever ridicule each other 
but bear to a surprising degree with one another’s failings, 
& have a fellow feeling for those in distress if even a stranger, 
they are in general very hospitable to all strangers; they have 
an utter aversion to a thief amongst themselves, but take little 
notice of thefts committed upon strangers particularly if by 
the women, but a man or youth is for ever despised if known 
guilty of any theft.” Mr. Porteous is careful to state that he 
is speaking of the Chippewa and Ottawa Indians only, and of 
these in their primitive state, “those totally excepted” who 
have been subject to any influence “to cause a deviation from 
their own customs whether ancient or modern or the Law of 
nature.” He makes no mention of deceit. Indian treachery, 
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so fearsome to those of us whose early school histories told 
the tales of strife only, is now clearly seen as but a part of that 
mental blindness brought about by the inconsonant dealings 
of Europeans themselves. What a bundle of contradictions 
must not the white man have seemed to them! Major Rogers’ 
“Ponteach,” printed for the author in London in 1766, strikes 
at the root of the trouble by exposing traders whose 


“Fundamental maxim then is this, 

It is no Crime to cheat and gull an Indian.” 
And Major Rogers knew the Indians, knew their fetish faith 
in power. He had been in command of the troops who came to 
take possession of Detroit in 1760 and Mr. Porteous tells us 
that the Indians here “would willingly have sacrificed every 
French soul in the settlement if he had not strictly forbid 
them.” There is in the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress a journal of Charles Stuart, who was brought a 
prisoner to Detroit in 1755, which gives a true perspective to 
us now of the bewildering uncertainty in the Indian mind as 
he stealthily watched Braddock’s defeat in the struggle 
between the two great white fathers ;' uncertainty that kept 
him still wavering between two masters—nay, three—until 
Wayne’s convincing campaign closed with the treaty of Green- 
ville forty years later.’ 

Equally important with the Pontiac diary is the series of 
journals for trade between Schenectady and Michilimackinac 
and on through the islands to St. Mary’s. Back and forth 
with loaded canoes, these journals cover the most varied 


1Years before, when Cadillac patiently explained to Big Head, an Ottawa chief, 
that he must not trade with the English because of arrangements over the big 
lake by which French and English could not live in the same place without 
killing each other, Big Head’s reply, ‘‘How strange,” showed only confusion 
worse confounded.—Michigan Pioneer Coll., v. 8, p. 426. 





With the exception, perhaps, of Tecumseh and his followers, Indian partisan- 
ship in the War of 1812 was not voluntary, though they were assuredly in the 
mood to respond to British influence. A letter of John R. Williams dated at 
Detroit, Apr. 28, 1812, says, “It is a notorious fact in this country that the 
Indians have been grossly imposed on and in a manner compelled by stratagem 
to consent to the Treaty of Detroit....besides which a complete system of specu- 
lation in the Indian department has been followed by Governor Hull which was 
proved to the satisfaction of the Grand Jury at the last September term....” 
—Williams Papers. 
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FACSIMILE PAGE, SIEGE OF DETROIT (MAY 7, 1763), 
BY JOHN PORTEOUS 
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information—topography of the shore line, bearings and dis- 
tances, selection of sites for night encampments, meetings 
with fellow traders—busy, alert, convivial, weather-stressed 
days, with no word of fatigue nor of fear. 

As early as the spring of 1764 trade had revived so that con- 
tracts were signed with eastern merchants for the supply of 
goods at Detroit. Mr. Porteous had arrived here first in July, 
1762. Both James Sterling and John Porteous had written 
home accounts of the “Dark Day” in Detroit, Oct. 19, 1762, 
and Mr. Porteous had suggested some connection with an 
eruption on the Ohio, as reported by the Indians. The light 
rain that fell soon after the time of greatest darkness “stained 
the shirt ruffles like copperas water.” March 11, 1765, Mr. 
Porteous signed a contract with John Duncan, of Schenec- 
tady, by which he might trade at Detroit in company with the 
existing firm of Duncan & Sterling, or at Michilimackinae by — 
himself, or both. That he decided to take some of the new 
goods to Michilimackinac is shown in the “Journal from 
Schenectady to Michilimackinae & the Channels, 1765 & 1766.” 

This little paper covered book—as all these journals are, 
pocket size, of leaves folded down from folio, hand-cut and 
hand-sewed—has its first entry dated from Schenectady, 
March 15, 1765, and by April 20th, seven bateau loads of goods, 
three men to a boat, were ready to set off up the Mohawk 
River. They were unpacked and reloaded at Little Falls and 
again at Fort Stanwix before they entered Lake Ontario. At 
the great Carrying Place at Niagara Mr. Porteous greeted 
a crowd of traders, “Messrs. Farrol, MeFarlan, Meldrum, 
McBeth, Haggarty, Bruce and Jo Tucker, being all employed 
in debarking their goods.” Thursday, May 50th, they were 
stopped by an express from Col. Campbell with letters from 
the merchants of Detroit to turn back as the Indians had 
renewed hostilities and were in wait at the river’s mouth to 
catch all the goods coming up. But Mr. Porteous was not 
inclined to lose time in this way. He had come on from 
Niagara in company with William Bruce with one bateau and 
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five hands and Mr. Knaggs’ with four boats. The entry reads: 

“1 then thot of a scheme to be tried rather than turn back 
which we immediately began to put in execution. . . We 
set of & return’d to Pt. au Plais [Pt. Pelee] & the wind being 
then too high that Knaggs who was but small way behind 
could not come up, we there intended to make the best defence 
if attack’d mounting guard in the night & the place exceeding 
advantageous to defend until Knaggs arrival . . . at this 
point where we lay all next day we caught immense quantity 
of white pearch pretty large & well tasted but dry & also plenty 
of Gulls, plover &c & ducks in the Marsh. 

“Saturday June 1st, 1765. 

“About 10 Oclock Mr. Knags came up & we all set of -for 
Point au plais Island all this time we had never unloaded, the 
point forming a harbour for most winds especially when 
watch’d in the night, we soon gaind the Island, & encamp’d 
on the west side, fitted out a boat with six oars & at 5 Oclock 
Mr. Knags & I sett of in the same with seven men volunteers 
arm’d intending to push up the river in the night we came 
about 16 miles passing several Islands & put up on one of the 
Snake Islands about 300 yds in Circumference, shore mostly 
rocky, bearing Cedar & some other small wood with plenty of 
gooseberries & snakes, had a Prodigious storm of thunder & 
rain in the night.” 

The Sunday record says they reached Bois Blane Island in 
the river’s mouth at eleven at night, pushed up without any 
resistance and arrived at the Fort about four in the morning, 
“& at our arrival found all their fears of the Indians were 
false grounded tho’ they expected them every hour to begin 
as indeed there was the greatest appearance from all the intel- 
ligences. We immediately dispatched the boat to bring up the 
others with the goods advising them to make all the haste 
they could & use the same precaution of coming up the river 
in the night.” | 


Letter of administration on the estate of George Knaggs, sen., trader, was 
made out to John Askin, Aug. 23, 1797, by Peter Audrain, Judge of the Court 
of Probate for Wayne Co., N. W. Ter.—Askin Papers. 
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The men engaged at Schenectady had been paid off at 
Niagara, and new boatmen brought the goods on to Detroit. 
These were likewise paid at Detroit, and provisioned for the 
return trip to Niagara, and with three boats and fresh boat- 
men Mr. Porteous left Detroit June 9th and reached Michili- 
mackinaec June 17th. 

No one aspect of paramount importance can be attached to 
the Porteous papers. Like the Askin papers, a previous pur- 
chase by Mr. Burton, they are a verification and elucidation 
of facts for this period in personal incidents and historical 
data perhaps not otherwise available to research workers. 
John Askin, kinsman to John Erskine, Earl of Mar, was 
appointed king’s commissary at Michilimackinac in 1764. He 
remained at that post until 1780, when he moved to Detroit, but 
preferring to remain a British subject when this post was sur- 
rendered to the United States in 1796, he built his home, Stra-. 
bane, on Askin’s Point, now Ford, Ont., where he died in 1815. 
Mr. Askin and Mr. Porteous were fellow travelers from Detroit 
to Michilimackinac in 1765, when they had hoped to overtake 
the schooner Gladwin on Lake St. Clair but were persuaded 
by Capt. Sinclair that this was improbable and that it would 
be better to remain at the fort over night “which we thot 
very reasonable as the men were tired by a strong current & 
head wind all day.” On their arrival at Michilimackinac June 
17th, “eleven or twelve hundred Indians” had come in, which 
gives some idea of the busy excitement for commissary and 
trader until June 26th, on which date the record reads 
“most of the foreign nations of Indians from Lake Superior 
and La Bay &e are now gone.” 

The temptation is strong to linger over events so vividly 
presented ; to note the exact location of “the place where Major 
Wilkins was wrecked when coming to the relief of Detroit” 
in 1763; to tell the details of a hunting trip from Michili- 
mackinae to St. Mary’s in February, 1766, and which ended, 
as hunting trips often do, prematurely and unsatisfactorily, 
so it would seem, but these men had courage and untiring 
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endurance; to connect other records in the files of the Burton 
Collection for such old friends as the famous Macomb brothers, 
the Sterling brothers, the Edgars, James Abbott, William 
Robertson, John Stedman, Thomas Williams, Alexander Henry, 
and that veteran of the Lakes, Commodore Alexander Grant. 
Is Miss Sally Montour, whom Mr. Porteous met on Lake Erie 
in the fall of 1766 “with one boat and some goods to winter at 
Grand Point” identical with Sarah Ainse, familiar to us in 
the accounts of the Askin, Macomb, and Williams ledgers? 
Clues like this, once started, are most beguiling.’ 

In 1774 the interest of the Porteous papers is diverted from 
Michigan. For some years Mr. Porteous was in New York 
City and in Nova Scotia before he finally settled at Little 
Falls, N. Y., in 1789, and became identified with the develop- 
ment of the Mohawk Valley. But never throughout the years 
does the correspondence and fortunes of old-time friends at 
Detroit, Michilimackinae and St. Mary’s wholly disappear. 
The papers are a life record in preparing the way for us of 
today. In 1873 we have the word of one who was interested 
in their preservation, ‘In six days, 14 hours a day, I have gone 
through the papers in the old trunk,” and the same friend of 
former times can then envisage their chief actor. “He was 
somewhat musical as he had a violin-—he seemed to have read 
many books and profited by them—from the letters addressed 
to him one judges he was very amiable—he dressed genteely 
judging from his wardrobe—swore terrifically—entertained 
the itinerant preachers—drank toddies &e &c—He died in 
March, 1799, but his age is not found.” 

To go back to the Pontiac period, a single letter written. by 
William Eyre, an employe of the Indian commissioner’s office 
in New York, and dated from Albany, Oct. 12, 1763, is vastly 





1There is more than the coincidence of Christian name in support of this 
clue. No other woman trader has accounts in the old ledgers. In 1780 Ochique 
chiefs deeded a tract of land, beginning at the entrance of the Thames River, 
to Sarah Ainse, and later this tribe told Col. McKee that their sister, Sarah 
Ainse, had always used them well and this tract must be reserved for her. In 
1791 Madeleine and Therese Askin spent some days with a Mrs. Ainse in Montreal 
and wrote home that she had amused them much with stories of the old Michili- 
mackinae days.—Detroit Notarial Registers, vol. O.—Askin Papers. 
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illuminative. The letter is addressed to Major Gates, London, 
at the beginning of a tour meant to include all the posts 
between Albany and Niagara with instructions for their 
future security, and if the season admitted the writer 
intended to go down the St. Lawrence to Montreal. “About 
the 4th or 5th Ult they [the Indians] attacked the Schooner 
about 9 Miles (our only vessel on Lake Erie) this side of 
Detroit, they were in number 360 some say 400 in canoes. We 
had but 12 men including the Master . . . On the 14th Ult 
we met with an accident on the Carrying-Place near the Falls 
of Niagara ” Taken in connection with the Porteous 
papers of the same period there is exact information relative 
to the attempt to relieve Detroit and to the defences at Niag- 
ara for the protection of convoys, their need and the method 
employed to obviate future trouble. 

The John Edgar papers relate to his participation in the 
Revolutionary war, his services for the Americans, imprison-— 
ment at Detroit and Montreal, escape and overland flight from 
Montreal to Massachusetts with information to Gov. Han- 
cock and Gen. Washington of the agreement between the 
British commissioners and the commissioners of Vermont for 
the adherence of that state to the British cause. These papers 
are in striking contrast to the activities of William Edgar, a 
member of the firm of Macomb, Edgar & Macomb, financial 
agents of the British government in Detroit. Their ledgers, 
an earlier accession to the Burton Collection, have govern- 
ment account for Barracks, Officers’ Mess, Ordnance & Pro- 
visions, and Engineers’ department, besides regimental per- 
sonal accounts of officers and men, and are indicative of the 
cost of upkeep at this post and also of certain campaigns, 
Hamilton’s expedition to Vincennes, Bird’s campaign against 
Kentucky. The former account has a credit entry, “Capt. 
Lernoult’s Bill on Gen! Haldimand . . . £1110718”7.” 

Tt was not intended here to cover more than the period of 
British occupation in Michigan, nor to mention other than 
Michigan material, but any attempt to list the important 
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papers of 1922-1925 accession should include a reference at 
least to many colonial documents of New York and Pennsy]- 
vania which reflect ultimately on Michigan family history and 
on the events of colonial times. Records of the French con- 
sulate in Virginia came in which are fairly complete from 
1784 to 1831, with scattered entries continuing as late as 1866. 
These are the original certificates of family record and of busi- 
ness transactions, signed by the consul and by the partici- 
pants, and with many personal letters of correlative interest 
attached. One volume contains the certificates of residence 
as decreed by Emperor Napoleon in 1806 for the payment of 
annuities and pensions. A mere reference to the papers of 
Gen. James Taylor, paymaster of the United States army for 
the 8th military district (Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois and Missouri) during the War of 1812, would not be 
justifiable without the explanation that the historical records 
of the War of 1812 in the Burton Collection, as collated from 
the Askin, Larned, Sibley, Taylor, Williams, and separate 
papers, should receive individual and special attention. Like 
other periods of history, the relative material should be con- 
sidered per se. 








SOME INDIAN GRAVES AT ESCANABA 
By Mrs. JAMES HANNIBAL CLANCEY 
3 DETROIT 


HK rushing Escanaba after one hundred and twenty- 
five miles of its twisting course broadens out and 
empties into Little Bay de Noquet, and four miles 

south where the water laps the shores north and south of Sand 
Point is built the city of Escanaba. 

During the years previous to the fifties of the 19th century 
this point was a dismal wilderness. Indians, wolves and bears 
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were numerous. Hither the Chippewas brought their dead, 

and wrapping them in their blankets buried them in the sand. 
Then as the winds and storms of the years laid low the poles 
and brush that marked their graves and the sand drifted over 
them, the white men came and built homes. 


The sketches accompanying this article were made in 1901 by Adele Palmer 
of Escanaba. 
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There is much evidence that Indian battles were fought 
here. In all probability one tribe came from the shores of Big 
Bay de Noquet, landing on the south beach, and an enemy 
coming down from Little Bay de Noquet swept up the north 
shore of the point. As the waves met in defiance on the shoals, 
so the two hostile tribes clashed in turbulent conflict, and 
today a great mound rises where the bones of the vanquished 
lie in confusion. 

In 1867 a party of explorers passing through the village of 
Escanaba made some research, opening one of the mounds, 
and finding broad silver bracelets and other silver ornaments. 
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The Chippewas across the bay hearing of this depredation 
came over in their canoes, and held a lamentation over the 
opened graves of their ancestors. All night their wails, shrieks 
and strange animal-like cries were heard. When their fury 
and grief were spent, they crept back again in the early grey 
of the morning. 





By far the most important find was made in 1901 by H. W. 
Van Dyke who had lived in this locality many years before 
it was named Escanaba. One day he dug deep to sink a post ; 
the spade turned up more than earth; it brought up a skull 
of unusual size with a double row of teeth, such that if this 
Indian gnashed his teeth in anger what a mighty gnashing 
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that must have been! But better still, beautiful silver orna- 
ments and crosses were found. Mr. Van Dyke, being discreet, 
and realizing the importance of his find, did not break the 
silver and sell it as did many explorers, but treasured it care- 
fully. 

The crosses when found were attached to a large brass ring 
which evidently had been about the Indian’s neck. Silver 
earrings, small buckles, fragments of a mirror, a coil of copper 
wire, a stone hammer, and pipe, also a bit of fabric with 
colored beads were all unearthed from this one grave. 

From St. Ignace west along the shores of the Upper Penin- 
sula, and following the Fox River in Wisconsin, similar silver 
pieces have been found, thus proving that they were given to 
the Indians by the early French explorers and missionaries. 
In 1673 Joliet and Marquette took this route to I)linois. 
Abbott in his story of La Salle gives a minute description of 
the little party entering Green Bay and being storm bound on 
a sandy point of land; this may have been the present location 
of Escanaba. 


These delicate silver pieces are thin and hand engraved, each 
with a different pattern. Some are of ecclesiastical origin, 
while others are merely ornamental. 


The crosses with the double and triple bars are of archiepis- 
copal, patriarchal, and papal origin, having for the most part 
only heraldic existence. Many of the double crosses have been 
found, but as far as T have been able to follow this rather 
elusive research the triple cross is extremely rare. These 
unearthed by Mr. Van Dyke are the only ones so far found in 
seanaba. 

Mr. Harry Spooner, in an article written for the Detroit 
News Feb. 24, 1918, describes in a very interesting manner the 
finding of four double-barred crosses at Flat Rock, four miles 
north of Escanaba, giving the information that it was a com- 
mon form in the early churches, and may be seen on some 
Byzantine monuments. The upper bar is the board to con- 
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tain the title placed over the head of the Savior by Pilate’s 
order. 

Other authorities state that the extra arm denotes the addi- 
tional power granted the Jesuit missionaries as they labored 
in remote regions far from church jurisdiction. The Very Rev. 
James Savage of the Holy Trinity Church of Detroit says that 
the missionaries in their efforts to teach the doctrine of the 
Triune God used the triple cross. 

LaSalle who studied for the priesthood, and who had a 
brother who was a member of the Sulpitian Order in Montreal, 
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quite evidently carried many of these sacred symbols into the 
wilderness of the new world. One may in imagination see the 
illustrious and courtly young man as storm-pursued he and 
his party drew their little boat up in safety on the beach, 
being surrounded by the wary and curious Indians. The chief 
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seated in quiet dignity would greet these new comers, and 
when friendly relationship was established would receive the 
silver crosses and ornaments in exchange for his store of pelts. 
The old chief when conquered by death had all his treasures 
placed with him, even the small glass vial was not forgotten, 
for this may have contained some remedy for some malady 
which his medicine man’s incantations could not cure. Or 
possibly holy water was in the vial, and was placed in the 
grave to serve as an introduction to the white man’s heaven. 

T have no doubt that there are many more such graves wait- 
ing for another man with a spade. Here is work for the newly 
organized Michigan State Archaeological Society. 











DETROIT TO MACKINAC ISLAND, 1837 


(From Mrs. Jameson’s Winter Studies and Summer Rambles) 


With keen eye’d hope, with memory at her side, 
And the glad muse at liberty to note 
All that to each is precious as we float 
Gently along! regardless who shall chide— 
If the heavens smile— 
Wordsworth. 


[Detroit], July 18. 


HIS evening the Thomas Jefferson arrived in the river 
from Buffalo, and starts early to-morrow morning for 
Chicago. 1 hastened to secure a passage as far as the 

island of Mackinaw; when once there, I must trust to Provi- 
dence for some opportunity of going up Lake Huron to the 
Sault Ste. Marie to visit my friends the MacMurrays; or down 
the lake to the great Manitoolin Island, where the annual dis- 
tribution of presents to the Indians is to take place under 
the auspices of the governor. If both these plans—wild plans 
they are, I am told—should fail, I have only to retrace my 
way and come down the lake, as I went up, in a steamer; but 
this were horridly tedious and prosaic, and I hope better 
things. So evviva la speranza! and Westward Ho! 


On board the Jefferson, River St. Clair, 
July 19. 


This morning I came down early to the steamboat, attended 
by a cortége of amiable people, who had heard of my sojourn 
at Detroit, too late to be of any solace or service to me, but 
had seized this last and only opportunity of showing polite- 
ness and good-will. General Schwarz and his family, the 


For brief biographical sketch of the author and note on the work from which 
this text is taken, see January number of this magazine.—Editor. 
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sister of the governor, two other ladies and a gentleman, came 
on board with me at that early hour, and remained on deck 
till the paddles were in motion. The talk was so pleasant, I 
could not but regret that I had not seen some of these kind 
people earlier, or might hope to see more of them; but it was 
too late. Time and steam wait neither for man nor woman; 
all expressions of hope and regret on both sides were cut short 
by the parting signal, which the great bell swung out from on 
high; all compliments and questions “fumbled up into a loose 
adieu ;” and these new friendly faces—seen but for a moment, 
then to be lost, yet not quite forgotten—were soon left far 
behind. 

The morning was most lovely and auspicious; blazing hot 
though, and scarce a breath of air; and the magnificent 
machine, admirably appointed in all respects, gaily painted 
and gilt, with flags waving, glided over the dazzling waters 
with an easy, stately motion. 

I had suffered so much at Detroit, that as it disappeared 
and melted away in the bright southern haze like a vision, I 
turned from it with a sense of relief, put the past out of my 
mind, and resigned myself to the present—like a wise woman— 
or wiser child. 

The captain told me that last season he had never gone up 
the lakes with less than four or five hundred passengers. 
This year, fortunately for my individual comfort, the case is 
greatly altered ; we have not more than one hundred and eighty 
passengers, consequently an abundance of accommodation, 
and air, and space—inestimable blessings in this sultry 
weather, and in the enjoyment of which I did not sympathise 
in the lamentations of the good-natured captain as much as 
I ought to have done. 

We passed a large and beautifully green island, formerly 
called Snake Island, from the immense number of rattlesnakes 
which infested it. These were destroyed by turning large 
herds of swine upon it, and it is now, in compliment to its 
last conquerors and possessors, the swinish multitude, called 
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Hog Island. This was the scene of some most horrid Indian 
atrocities during the Pontiac war. <A large party of British 
prisoners, surprised while they were coming up to relieve 
Detroit, were brought over here, and, almost within sight of 
their friends in the fort, put to death with all the unutterable 
accompaniments of savage ferocity. 

I have been told that since this war the custom of torturing 
persons to death has fallen gradually into disuse among the 
Indian tribes of these regions, and even along the whole 
frontier of the States an instance has not been known within 
these forty years. 

Leaving the channel of the river and the cluster of islands 
at its entrance, we stretched northwards across Lake St. Clair. 
This beautiful lake, though three times the size of the Lake of 
Geneva, is a mere pond compared with the enormous seas in 
its neighbourhood. About one o’clock we entered the river 
St. Clair, (which, like the Detroit, is rather a strait or channel 
than a river,) forming the communication between Lake St. 
Clair and Lake Huron. Ascending this beautiful river, we 
had, on the right, part of the western district of Upper Canada, 
and on the left the Michigan territory. The shores on either 
side, though low and bounded always by the line of forest, were 
broken into bays and little promontories, or diversified by 
islands, richly wooded, and of every variety of form. The 
bateaux of the Canadians, or the canoes of the Indians, were 
perpetually seen gliding among these winding channels, or 
shooting across the river from side to side, as if playing at 
hide-and-seek among the leafy recesses. Now and then a 
beautiful schooner, with white sails relieved against the green 
masses of foliage, passed us, gracefully curtseying and sidling 
along. Innumerable flocks of wild fowl were disporting among 
the reedy islets, and here and there the great black loon was 
seen diving and dipping, or skimming over the waters. 

As usual, the British coast is here the most beautiful and 
fertile, and the American coast the best settled and cleared. 
Along the former IT see a few isolated log-shanties, and groups 
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of Indian lodges; along the latter, several extensive clearings, 
and some hamlets and rising villages. The facility afforded 
by the American steam-boats for the transport of goods and 
sale of produce, &c, is one reason of this. There is a boat, for 
instance, which leaves Detroit every morning for Fort Gratiot, 
stopping at the intermediate “landings.” We are now moored 
at a place called “Palmer’s Landing,” for the purpose of tak- 
ing in wood for the Lake voyage. This process has already 
occupied two hours, and is to detain us two more, though 
there are fourteen men employed in flinging logs into the 
wood-hold. Meantime I have been stretching and lounging 
about the little hamlet, where there is a good grocery-store, a 
sawing-mill worked by steam, and about twenty houses. Now 
1 rest, and scribble this for you. 

I was amused at Detroit to find the phraseology of the 
people imbued with metaphors taken from the most familiar 
mode of locomotion. “Will you take in wood?” signifies, will 
you take refreshment? “Is your steam up?” means, are you 
ready? The common phrase, “go ahead,” has, I suppose, the 
same derivation. A witty friend of mine once wrote to me 
not to be lightly alarmed at the political and social ferments 
in America, nor mistake the whizzing of the safety-valves for 
the bursting of the boilers! 

But all this time I have not yet introduced you to my com- 
panions on board; and one of these great American steamers 
is really a little world, a little social system in itself, where a 
near observer of faces and manners may find endless subjects 
of observation, amusement, and interest. At the other end 
of the vessel we have about one hundred emigrants on their 
way to the Tllinois and the settlements to the west of Lake 
Michigan. Among them I find a large party of Germans and 
Norwegians, with their wives and families, a very respectable, 
orderly community, consisting of some farmers and some 
prtisans, having with them a large quantity of stock and uten- 
sils—just the sort of people best calculated to improve and 
enrich their adopted country, wherever that may be. Then we 
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have twenty or thirty poor ragged Irish emigrants, with good- 
natured potato-faces, and strong arms and willing hearts. 
Men are smoking; women nursing, washing, sewing; children 
squalling and rolling about. 

The ladies’ saloon and upper deck exhibit a very different 
scene: there are about twenty ladies and children in the cabin 
and state-rooms, which are beautifully furnished and carpeted, 
with draperies of blue silk, &e. On the upper deck, shaded by 
an awning, we have sofas, rocking-chairs, and people lounging 
up and down; some reading, some chattering, some sleeping; 
there are missionaries and missionaries’ wives, and officers on 
their way to the garrisons on the Indian frontier; and settlers, 
and traders, and some few nondescripts—like myself. 

Also among the passengers I find the Bishop of Michigan, 
whose preaching so delighted me on Sunday last. The gov- 
ernor’s sister, Miss Mason, introduced us at starting, and 
bespoke his good offices for me. His conversation has been a 
great resource and interest for me during the long day. He 
is still a young man, who began life as a lawyer, and after- 
wards, from a real vocation, adopted his present profession: 
his talents and popularity have placed him in the rank he now 
holds. He is on his way to visit the missions and churches 
in the back settlements, and at Green Bay. His diocese, he 
tells me, extends about eight hundred miles in length and 
four hundred in breadth. And then if you think of the scat- 
tered population, the sort of population, the immensity of this 
spiritual charge and the amount of labour and responsibility 
it necessarily brings with it are enough to astound one. The 
amount of power is great in proportion; and the extensive 
moral influence exercised by such a man as this Bishop of 
Michigan, struck me very much. In conversing with him and 
the missionaries on the spiritual and moral condition of his 
diocese, and these newly settled regions in general, I learned 
many things which interested me very much; and there was 
one thing discussed which especially surprised me. It was 
said that two thirds of the misery which came under the 
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immediate notice of a popular clergyman, and to which he 
was called to minister, arose from the infelicity of the con- 
jugal relations; there was no question here of open immorality 
and discord, but simply of infelicity and unfitness. The same 
thing has been brought before me in every country, every 
society in which I have been a sojourner and an observer; but 
I did not look to find it so broadly placed before me here in 
America, where the state of morals, as regards the two sexes, 
is comparatively pure; where the marriages are early, where 
conditions are equal, where the means of subsistence are 
abundant, where the women are much petted and considered 
by the men—too much so. 

For a result then so universal, there must be a cause or 
causes as universal, not depending on any particular customs, 
manners, or religions, or political institutions. And what are 
these causes? Many things do puzzle me in this strange world 
of ours—inany things in which the new world and the old 
world are equally incomprehensible. I cannot understand 
why an evil everywhere acknowledged and felt is not remedied 
somewhere, or discussed by some one, with a view to a rem- 
edy; but no, it is like putting one’s hand into the fire, only to 
touch upon it; it is the universal bruise, the putrefying sore, 
on which you must not lay a finger, or your patient (that is, 
society) cries out and resists, and, like a sick baby, scratches 
and kicks its physician. 

Strange, and passing strange, that the relation between the 
two sexes, the passion of love in short, should not be taken 
into deeper consideration by our teachers and our legislators. 
People educate and legislate as if there was no such thing in 
the world; but ask the priest, ask the physician—let them 
reveal the amount of moral and physical results from this 
one cause. Must love be always discussed in blank verse, as 
if it were a thing to be played in tragedies or sung in songs— 
a subject for pretty poems and wicked novels, and had nothing 
to do with the prosaic current of our every-day existence, our 
moral welfare and eternal salvation? Must love be ever 
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treated with profaneness, as-a mere illusion? or with coarse- 
ness, as a mere impulse? or with fear, as a mere disease? or 
with shame, as a mere weakness? or with levity, as a mere 
accident? Whereas, it is a great mystery and a great neces- 
sity, lying at the foundation of human existence, morality, 
and happiness; mysterious, universal, inevitable as death. 
Why then should love be treated less seriously than death? 
It is as serious a thing. Love and Death, the alpha and omega 
of human life, the author and finisher of existence, the two 
points on which God’s universe turns; which He, our Father 
and Creator, has placed beyond our arbitration—beyond the 
reach of that election and free will which He has left us in 
all other things! 

Death must come, and Love must come—but the state in 
which they find us?—whether blinded, astonished, and fright- 
ened, and ignorant, or, like reasonable creatures, guarded, pre- 
pared, and fit to manage our own feelings ?—this, I suppose, 
depends on ourselves; and for want of self-management and 
self-knowledge, look at the evils that ensue!—hasty, improvi- 
dent, unsuitable marriages; repining, diseased, or vicious 
celibacy; irretrievable infamy; cureless insanity :—the death 
that comes early, and the love that comes late, reversing the 
primal laws of our nature. 

It is of little consequence how unequal the conventional 
difference of rank, as in Germany—how equal the condition, 
station, and means, as in America,—if there be inequality 
between the sexes; and if the sentiment which attracts and 
unites them to each other, and the contracts and relations 
springing out of this sentiment, be not equally well understood 
by both, equally sacred with both, equally binding on both. 

*% % *% * * 

Another of my deck companions is a son of the celebrated 
Daniel Webster, with whom I began an acquaintance over 
Philip van Artevelde. He was reading that most charming 
book for the first time—a pleasure that I half envied him; 
but as I have it well nigh by heart, I could at least help him 
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to admire, I know nothing prettier than this sort of sympathy 
over a favourite book—and then there was no end to the talk 
it gave rise to, for Philip van Artevelde is apropos to every- 
thing—war, love, politics, religion. Mr. Webster was natu- 
rally anxious to know something of an author who had so 
much interested him, and I was sorry I could not better satisfy 
the curiosity and interest he expressed. 


There is yet another person on board who has attracted my 
attention, and to whom I was especially introduced. This is 
General Brady, an officer of high distinction in the American 
army. He has taken a conspicuous part in all the Indian wars 
on the frontiers since Wayne’s war in 1794, in which he served 
as lieutenant; and was not only present, but also a distin- 
guished actor in most of the scenes I have alluded to. I did 
certainly long to ask him a thousand things; and here was 
a good opportunity of setting myself right on doubtful points. 
But General Brady, like many men who are especially men 
of action and daring, and whose lives have been passed amid 
scenes of terrific adventure, seems of a silent and modest 
temper; and I did not conceive that any longing or curiosity 
on my part gave me a right to tax his politeness, or engross 
his attention, or torment him with intrusive questions. So, 
after admiring for some time his fine military bearing, as he 
paced up and down the deck alone, and as if in deep thought,— 
I turned to my books, and the corner of my sofa. 

At Detroit I had purchased Miss Sedgwick’s tale of “The 
Rich Poor Man and the Poor Rich Man,” and this sent away 
two hours delightfully, as we were gliding over the expanse of 
Lake St. Clair. Those who glanced on my book while I was 
reading always smiled—a significant sympathising smile, very 
expressive of that unenvious, affectionate homage and admira- 
tion which this genuine American writer inspires among her 
countrymen. T do not think T ever mentioned her name to 
any of them, that the countenance did not light up with pleas- 
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ure and gratified pride. I have also a sensible little book, 
called “Three Experiments in Living,” attributed to Miss 
Sedgwick—but I should think not hers*—it must be popular, 
and true to life and nature, for the edition I bought is the 
tenth. I have also another book to which I must introduce 
you more particularly—“The Travels and Adventures of 
Alexander Henry.” Did you ever hear of such a man? No. 
Listen then, and perpend. 

This Mr. Henry was a fur-trader who journeyed over these 
lake regions about seventy years ago, and is quoted as first- 
rate authority in more recent books of travels. His book, 
which was lent to me at Toronto, struck me so much as to 
have had some influence in directing the course of my present 
tour. Plain, unaffected, telling what he has to tell in few 
and simple words, and without comment—the internal evi- 
dence of truth—the natural sensibility and power of fancy, 
betrayed rather than displayed—render not only the narrative, 
but the man himself, his personal character, unspeakably 
interesting. Wild as are the tales of his hairbreadth escapes, 
I never heard the slightest impeachment of his veracity. He 
was living at Montreal so late as 1810 or 1811, when a friend 
of mine saw him, and described him to me as a very old man 
past eighty, with white hair, and still hale-looking and cheer- 
ful, so that his hard and adventurous life, and the horrors he 
had witnessed and suffered had in no respect impaired his 
spirits or his constitution. His book has been long out of 
print. I had the greatest difficulty in procuring the loan of a 
copy, after sending to Montreal, Quebec, and New York, in 
vain. Mr. Henry is to be my travelling companion, or rather 
our travelling companion, for I always fancy you of the party. 
T do not know how he might have figured as a squire of dames 
when living, but I assure you that being dead he makes a very 
respectable hero of epic or romance. He is the Ulysses of 
these parts, and to cruise among the shores, rocks, and islands 
of Lake Huron without Henry’s travels, were like coasting 


*It was written by Mrs. Lee of Boston. 
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Calabria and Sicily without the Odyssey in your head or 
hand,—only here you have the island of Mackinaw instead of 
the island of Circe; the land of the Ottawas instead of the 
shores of the Lotophagi; cannibal Chippewas, instead of man- 
eating Laestrygons; Pontiac figures as Polypheme; and 
Wa-wa-tam plays the part of good king Alcinous. I can find 
no type for the women, as Henry does not tell us his adven- 
tures among the squaws, but no doubt he might have found 
both Calypsos and Nausicaas, even a Penelope, among them. 


June 20. 

Before [ went down to my rest yesterday evening, I beheld 
a strange and beautiful scene. The night was coming on, the 
moon had risen round and full, like an enormous globe of fire, 
we were still in the channel of the river, when to the right I 
saw a crowd of Indians on a projecting point of land—the 
very Hurons from near Amherstberg, already mentioned. They 
were encamping for the night, some hauling up their canoes, 
some building up their wigwams; there were numerous fires 
blazing amid the thick foliage, and the dusky figures of the 
Indians were seen glancing to and fro, and I heard loud laughs 
and shouts as our huge steamer swept past them. In another 
moment we turned a point, and all was dark; the whole had 
vanished like a scene in a melodrama. I rubbed my eyes, and 
began to think I was already dreaming. 

At the entrance of the river St. Clair the Americans have 
a fort and garrison, (Fort Gratiot,) and a lighthouse, which 
we passed in the night. On the opposite side we have no sta- 
tion; so that, in case of any misunderstanding between the 
two nations, it would be in the power of the Americans to 
shut the entrance of Lake Huron upon us. (Pray have a map 
before you when you read all this!) 

At seven this morning, when I went on deck, we had 
advanced about one hundred miles into Lake Huron; we were 
coasting along the south shore about four miles from the land, 
while, on the other side, we had about two hundred miles of 
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open sea, and the same expanse before us; soon after, we had 
to pass the entrance of Sagginaw Bay. Here we lost sight of 
land for the first time. Sagginaw Bay, I should suppose, is 
as large as the Gulf of Genoa; it runs seventy or eighty miles 
up into the land, and is as famous for storms as the Bay of 
Biscay. Here, if there be a capful of wind or a cupful of sea, 
one is sure to have the benefit of it, for even in the finest 
weather there is a considerable swell. We were about three 
hours crossing from the Pointe Aux Barques to Cape Thunder, 
and during this time a number of my companions were put 
hors de combat. The rest is silence. After a vain struggle 
against the fates and the destinies I fainted away, and was 
consigned to my berth—a very wretch. 

All this part of Michigan is unsettled, and is said to be 
sandy and barren. Along the whole horizon was nothing vis- 
ible but the dark omnipresent pine forest. The Sagginaw 
Indians, whose hunting grounds extend along the shore, are, 
I believe, a tribe of Ottawas. I should add, that the Ameri- 
‘ans have built a lighthouse on a little island near Thunder 
Bay. A situation more terrific in its solitude you cannot 
imagine than that of the keeper of this lonely tower, among 
rocks, tempests, and savages. All their provisions come from 
a distance of at least one hundred miles, and a long course of 
stormy weather, which sometimes occurs, would place them in 
danger of starvation. 

Doth the bright sun from the high arch of heaven, 

In all his beauteous robes of flecker’d clouds, 

And ruddy vapours, and deep glowing flames, 

And softly varied shades, look gloriously ? 

Do the green woods dance to the wind? the lakes 

Cast up their sparkling waters to the light? 
Joanna Baillie. 

The next morning, at earliest dawn, I was wakened by an 
unusual noise and movement on board, and putting out my 
head to inquire the cause, was informed that we were arrived 
at the island of Mackinaw, and that the captain being most 
anxious to proceed on his voyage, only half an hour was 
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allowed to make all my arrangements, take out my luggage, 
and so forth. I dressed in all haste and ran up to the deck, 
and there a scene burst at once on my enchanted gaze, such as 
I never had imagined, such as I wish I could place before you 
in words,—but I despair, unless words were of light, and 
lustrous hues, and breathing music. However, here is the pic- 
ture as well as I can paint it. We were lying in a tiny bay, 
crescent-shaped, of which the two horns or extremities were 
formed by long narrow promontories projecting into the lake. 
On the east, the whole sky was flushed with a deep amber 
glow, fleckered with softest shades of rose-colour—the same 
intense splendour being reflected in the lake; and upon the 
extremity of the point, between the glory above and the glory 
below, stood the little Missionary church, its light spire and 
belfry defined against the sky. On the opposite side of the 
heavens hung the moon, waxing paler and paler, and melting 
away, as it seemed, before the splendour of the rising day. 
Immediately in front rose the abrupt and picturesque heights 
of the island, robed in richest foliage, and crowned by the 
lines of the little fortress, snow-white, and gleaming in the 
morning light. At the base of these cliffs, all along the shore, 
immediately on the edge of the lake, which, transparent and 
unruffled, reflected every form as in a mirror, an encampment 
of Indian wigwams extended far as my eye could reach on 
either side. Even while I looked, the inmates were beginning 
to bestir themselves, and dusky figures were seen emerging 
into sight from their picturesque dormitories, and stood gaz- 
ing on us with folded arms, or were busied about their canoes, 
of which some hundreds lay along the beach. 

There was not a breath of air; and while heaven and earth 
were glowing with light, and colour, and life, an elysian still- 
ness—a delicious balmy serenity wrapt and interfused the 
whole. O how passing lovely it was! how wondrously beauti- 
ful and strange! I cannot tell how long I may have stood, 
lost—absolutely lost, and fearing even to wink my eyes, lest the 
spell should dissolve, and all should vanish away like some 
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air-wrought phantasy, some dream out of fairy land,—when 
the good Bishop of Michigan came up to me, and with a smil- 
ing benevolence waked me out of my ecstatic trance; and 
reminding me that | had but two minutes left, seized upon 
some of my packages himself, and hurried me on to the little 
wooden pier just in time. We were then conducted to a little 
inn, or boarding-house, kept by a very fat half-cast Indian 
woman, who spoke Indian, bad French, and worse English, and 
who was addressed as Madame. Here I was able to arrange 
my hasty toilette, and we, that is, General Brady, his aide-de- 
‘amp, the bishop, two Indian traders, myself, and some others, 
sat down to an excellent breakfast of white-fish, eggs, tea and 
coffee, for which the charge was twice what I should have 
given at the first hotel in the United States, and yet not 
unreasonable, considering that Muropean luxuries were placed 
before us in this remote spot. By the time breakfast was dis- 
cussed it was past six o’clock, and taking my sketch-book in 
my hand, I sauntered forth alone to the beach till it should be 
a fitting hour to present myself at the door of the American 
agent, Mr. Schoolcraft. 

The first object which caught my eye was the immense 
steamer gliding swiftly away towards the straits of Michili- 
mackinac, already far, far to the west. Suddenly the thought 
of my extreme loneliness came over me—a momentary won- 
der and alarm to find myself so far from any human being who 
took the least interest about my fate. I had no letter to Mr. 
Schoolcraft, and if Mr. and Mrs. MacMurray had not passed 
this way, or had forgotten to mention me, what would be my 
reception? what should I do? Here I must stay for some days 
at least. All the accommodation that could be afforded by 
the half French, half Indian “Madame,” had been already 
secured, and, without turning out the bishop, there was not 
even a room for me. These thoughts and many others, some 
natural doubts, and fears, came across my mind, but I cannot 
say that they remained there long, or that they had the effect 
of rendering me uneasy and anxious for more than half a min- 
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ute. With a sense of enjoyment keen and unanticipative as 
that of a child—looking neither before nor after—I soon 
abandoned myself to the present, and all its delicious exciting 
novelty, leaving the future to take care of itself,—which I am 
more and more convinced is the truest wisdom, the most real 
philosophy, after all. 

The sun had now risen in cloudless glory—all was life and 
movement. J strayed and loitered for full three hours along 
the shore, I hardly knew whither, sitting down occasionally 
under the shadow of a cliff or cedar fence to rest, and watching 
the operations of the Indian families. It were endless to tell 
you of each individual group or picture as successively pre- 
sented before me. But there were some general features of 
the scene which struck me at once. There were more than 
one hundred wigwams, and round each of these lurked several 
ill-looking, half-starved, yelping dogs. The women were busied . 
about their children, or making fires and cooking, or pounding 
Indian corn, in a primitive sort of mortar, formed of part of 
a tree hollowed out, with a heavy rude pestle which they moved 
up and down as if churning. The dress of the men was very 
various—the cotton shirt, blue or scarlet leggings, and deerskin 
moccasins and blanket coat, were most general; but many had 
no shirt nor vest, merely the cloth leggings, and a blanket 
thrown round them as drapery; the faces of several being most 
grotesquely painted. The dress of the women was more uni- 
form; a cotton shirt, and cloth leggings and moccasins, and 
a dark blue blanket. Necklaces, silver armlets, silver ear- 
rings, and circular plates of silver fastened on the breast, were 
the usual ornaments of both sexes. There may be a general 
equality of rank among the Indians; but there is evidently 
all that inequality of condition which difference of character 
and intellect might naturally produce; there were rich wig- 
wams and poor wigwams; whole families ragged, meagre, and 
squalid, and others gay with dress and ornaments, fat and 
well-favoured: on the whole, these were beings quite distinct 
from any Indians I had yet seen, and realized all my ideas of 


. 
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the wild and lordly savage. I remember I came upon a family 
group, consisting of a fine tall young man and two squaws; 
one had a child swaddled in one of their curious bark cradles, 
which she composedly hung up against the side of the wigwam. 
They were then busied launching a canoe, and in a moment it 
was dancing upon the rippling waves: one woman guided the 
‘anoe, the other paddles; the young man stood in the prow in 
a striking and graceful attitude, poising his fishspear in his 
hand. When they were about a hundred yards from the shore, 
suddenly I saw the fishspear darted down into the water, and 
disappear beneath it; as it sprang up again to the surface, it 
was rapidly seized, and a large fish was sticking to the prongs; 
the same process was repeated with unerring success, and 
then the canoe was paddled back to the land. The young man 
flung his spear into the bottom of the canoe, and, drawing his 
blanket round him, leapt on shore, and lounged away without 
troubling himself farther; the women drew up the canoe, 
kindled the fire, and suspended the fish over it, to be cooked 
a la mode Indienne. 

There was another group which amused me exceedingly: it 
was a large family, and, compared with some others they were 
certainly people of distinction and substance, rich in beads, 
blankets and brass kettles, with “all things handsome about 
them ;” they had two wigwams and two canoes. But I must 
begin by making you understand the construction of a wig- 
wam,—such, at least, as those which now crowded the shore. 

Kight or twelve long poles are stuck in the ground in a circle, 
meeting at a point at the top, where they are all fastened 
together. The skeleton thus erected is covered over, thatched 
in some sort with mats, or large pieces of birch bark, beginning 
at the bottom, and leaving an opening at top for the emission 
of smoke; there is a door about four feet high, before which 
a skin or blanket is suspended; and as it is summer time, they 
do not seem particular about closing the chinks and aper- 
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tures.* As to the canoes, they are uniformly of birch bark, 
exceedingly light, flat-bottomed, and most elegant in shape, 
varying in size from eighteen to thirty-six feet in length, and 
from a foot and a half to four feet in width. The family I 
have mentioned were preparing to embark, and were dis- 
mantling their wigwams and packing up their goods, not at 
all discomposed by my vicinity, as I sat on a bank watching 
the whole process with no little interest. The most striking 
personage in this group was a very old man, seated on a log 
of wood, close upon the edge of the water; his head was quite 
bald, excepting a few gray hairs, which were gathered in a 
tuft at the top, and decorated with a single feather—I think 
an eagle’s feather; his blanket of scarlet cloth was so arranged 
as to fall round his limbs in graceful folds, leaving his chest 
and shoulders exposed ; he held a green umbrella over his head, 
(a gift or purchase from some white trader,) and in the other 
hand a long pipe 
taking the slightest interest in anything which was going on. 
Then there were two fine young men, and three women, one 
old and hideous, with matted grizzled hair, the youngest really 
a beautiful girl about fifteen. There were also three children ; 
the eldest had on a cotton shirt, the breast of which was cov- 
ered with silver ornaments. The men were examining the 
‘“anoes and preparing to launch them; the women were taking 
down their wigwams, and as they uncovered them, I had an 
opportunity of observing the whole interior economy of their 
dwellings. 


and he smoked away, never stirring, nor 





The ground within was spread over with mats, two or three 
deep, and skins and blankets, so as to form a general couch ; 
then all around the internal circle of the wigwam were ranged 
their goods and chattels in very tidy order: I observed wooden 
chests, of European make, bags of woven grass, baskets and 


*I learned subsequently, that the cone-like form of the wigwam is proper to 
the Ottawas and Pottowattomies, and that the oblong form, in which the 
branches or poles are bent over at top in an arch, is proper to the Chippewa 
tribe. But as this latter is more troublesome to erect, the former construction 
is usually adopted hy the Chippewas also in their temporary encampments. 
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‘ases Of birch bark (called mokkuks,) also brass kettles, pans, 
and, to my surprise, a large coffee-pot of queen’s metal. 

When all was arranged, and the canoes afloat, the poles of 
the wigwams were placed at the bottom, then the mats and 
bundles, which served apparently to sit on, and the kettles 
and chests were stowed in the middle; the old) man was 
assisted by the others into the largest canoe; women, children, 
and dogs followed; the young men stood in the stern with their 
paddles as steersmen; the women and boys squatted down, 
each with a paddle ;—with all this weight, the elegant buoyant 


little canoes scarcely sank an inch deeper in the water—and in 





this guise away they glided with surprising swiftness over 
the sparkling waves, directing their course eastwards for the 
Manitoolin Islands, where I hope to see them again. The 
whole process of preparation and embarkation did not occupy 
an hour. 


About ten o’clock I ventured to call on Mr. Schoolcraft, and 
was received by him with grave and quiet politeness. They 
were prepared, he said, for my arrival, and then he apologised 
for whatever might be deficient in my reception, and for the 
absence of his wife, by informing me that she was ill, and had 
not left her room for some days. 

I leave you to imagine how much I was discomposed—how 
shocked to find myself an intruder under such circumstances. 
I said so, and begged that they would not think of me—that 
I could easily provide for myself—and so I could and would. 
I would have laid myself down in one of the Indian lodges 
‘ather than have been de trop. But Mr. Schoolcraft said, with 
much kindness, that they knew already of my arrival by one 
of my fellow-passengers-—that a room was prepared for me, 
a servant already sent down for my goods, and Mrs. School- 
craft, who was a little better that morning, hoped to see me. 
Here, then, JT am installed for the next few days—and I know 
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not how many more—so completely am | at the mercy of 
“fates, destinies, and such branches of learning!” 


I am charmed with Mrs. Schoolcraft. When able to appear, 
she received me with true lady-like simplicity. The damp, 
tremulous hand, the soft, plaintive voice, the touching expres- 
sion of her countenance, told too painfully of resigned and 
habitual suffering. Mrs. Schoolcraft’s features are more 
decidedly Indian than those of her sister Mrs. MacMurray. 
Her accent is slightly foreign—her choice of language pure 
and remarkably elegant. In the course of an hour’s talk, all 
my sympathies were enlisted in her behalf, and [ thought that 
I perceived that she, on her part, was inclined to return these 
benignant feelings. I promised myself to repay her hospitality 
by all the attention and gratitude in my power. I am here a 
lonely stranger, thrown upon her sufferance; but she is good, 
gentle, and in most delicate health, and there are a thousand 
quiet ways in which woman may be kind and useful to her 
sister woman. Then she has two sweet children about eight 
or nine years old—no fear, you see, that we shall soon be the 
best friends in the world! 

This day, however, I took care not to be @ charge, so I ran 
about along the lovely shore, and among the Indians, inex- 
pressibly amused, and occupied, and excited by all I saw and 
heard. At last I returned—O so wearied out—so spent in 
body and mind! TI was fain to go to rest soon after sunset. 
A nice little room had been prepared for me, and a wide com- 
fortable bed, into which T sank with such a feeling of peace, 
security, and thankfulness, as could only be conceived by one 
who had been living in comfortless inns and close steamboats 
for the last fortnight. 

“Un pezzo del cielo caduto in terra.” 
. Mackinaw. 

On a little platform not quite half-way up the wooded 
height which overlooks the bay, embowered in foliage, and 
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sheltered from the tyrannous breathing of the north by the 
precipitous cliff, rising almost perpendicularly behind, stands 
the house in which I find myself at present a grateful and 
contented inmate. The ground in front sloping down to the 
shore, is laid out in a garden, with an avenue of fruit trees, 
the gate at the end opening on the very edge of the lake. From 
the porch T look down upon the scene 1 have endeavoured— 
how inadequately !—to describe to you: the little crescent bay ; 
the village of Mackinaw; the beach thickly studded with Indian 
lodges ; canoes, fishing, or darting hither and thither, light and 
buoyant as sea-birds; a tall graceful schooner swinging at 
anchor. Opposite rises the island of Bois-blanc, with its 
tufted and most luxuriant foliage. To the east we see the open 
lake, and in the far western distance the promontory of 
Michilimackinac, and the strait of that name, the portal of 
Lake Michigan. The exceeding beauty of this little paradise 
of an island, the attention which has been excited by its 
enchanting scenery, and the salubrity of its summer climate. 
the facility of communication lately afforded by the lake 
steamers, and its situation half-way between Detroit and the 
newly settled regions of the west, are likely to render Macki- 
naw a sort of watering-place for the Michigan and Wisconsin 
fashionables, or, as the bishop expressed it, the “Rockaway of 
the west ;” so at least it is anticipated. 

How far such an accession of fashion and reputation may 
he desirable, I know not; I am only glad it has not yet taken 
place, and that I have beheld this lovely island in all its wild 
beauty. I am told that last year there were several strangers 
staying here, in spite of the want of all endurable accommo- 
dation. This year there is only one permanent visitor—if I 
may so express myself—a most agreeable little Irish-woman, 
with the Irish warmth of heart and ease of manner, who emi- 
grated with her husband some years ago, and settled near St. 
Joseph’s, in Michigan. She has brought her children here for 
the summer, and has her piano, her French and Italian books, 
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and we have begun an acquaintance which is likely to prove 
very pleasant. 

When I left my room this morning, I remained for some time 
in the parlour, looking over the Wisconsin Gazette, a good 
sized, well printed newspaper, published on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan. I was reading a most pathetic and serious 
address from the new settlers in Wisconsin to the down-east 
girls, (i. e. the women of the eastern states,) who are invited 
to go to the relief of these hapless hard-working bachelors in 
the backwoods. They are promised affluence and love,—the 
“picking and choosing among a set of the finest young fellows 
in the world,” who were ready to fall at their feet, and make 
the most adoring and the most obedient of husbands! Can you 
fancy what a pretty thing a Wisconsin pastoral might be? 
Only imagine one of these despairing backwoodsmen inditing 
an Ovidian epistle to his unknown mistress—‘down east,’—. 
wooing her to come and be wooed! Well, I was enjoying this 
comical effusion, and thinking that women must certainly be 
at a premium in these parts, when suddenly the windows were 
darkened, and looking up, I beheld a crowd of faces, dusky, 
painted, wild, grotesque—with flashing eyes and white teeth, 
staring in upon me. I quickly threw down the paper and 
hastened out. The porch, the little lawn, the garden walks, 
were crowded with Indians, the elder chiefs and warriors sit- 
ting on the ground, or leaning silently against the pillars; the 
young men, women, and boys lounging and peeping about, 
with eager and animated looks, but all perfectly well con- 
ducted, and their voices low and pleasing to the ear. They 
were chiefly Ottawas and Pottowattomies, two tribes, which 
“eall brother,” that is, claim relationship, and are usually in 
alliance, but widely different. The Ottawas are the most civil- 
ized, the Pottowattomies the least so of all the lake tribes. 
The Ottawa I soon distinguished by the decency of his dress, 
and the handkerchief knotted round the head—a custom bor- 
rowed from the early French settlers, with whom they have 
had much intercourse; the Pottowattomie by the more savage 
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finery of his costume, his tall figure, and a sort of swagger in 
his gait. The dandyism of some of these Pottowattomie war- 
riors is inexpressibly amusing and grotesque; I defy all Regent 
Street and Bond Street to go beyond them in the exhibition of 
self-decoration and self-complacency. One of these exquisites, 
whom I distinguished as Beau Brummel, was not indeed much 
indebted to a tailor, seeing he had neither a coat nor anything 
else that gentlemen are accustomed to wear; but then his face 
was most artistically painted, the upper half of it being ver- 
milion, with a black circle round one eye, and a white circle 
round the other; the lower half of a bright green, except the 
tip of his nose, which was also vermilion. His leggings of 
scarlet cloth were embroidered down the sides, and decorated 
with tufts of hair. The band, or garter, which confines the 
leggings is always an especial bit of finery; and his were 
gorgeous, all embroidered with gay beads, and strings and 
tassels of the liveliest colours hanging down to his ankle. His 
moccasins were also beautifully worked with porcupine quills; 
he had armlets and bracelets of silver, and round his head a 
silver band stuck with tufts of moose-hair, died blue and red; 
and conspicuous above all, the eagle feather in his hair, show- 
ing he was a warrior, and had taken a scalp—i. e. killed his 
man. 

Over his shoulders hung a blanket of scarlet cloth, very long 
and ample, which he had thrown back a little, so as to display 
his chest, on which a large outspread hand was painted in 
white. It is impossible to describe the air of perfect self- 
complacency with which this youth strutted about. Seeing my 
attention fixed upon him, he came up and shook hands with 
me, repeating “Bojou! bojou!”’* Others immediately pressed 
forward also to shake hands, or rather take my hand, for they 
do not shake it; and I was soon in the midst of a crowd of per- 
haps thirty or forty Indians, all holding out their hands to me, 
or snatching mine, and repeating “bojou” with every expres- 
sion of delight and good humour. 


*This universal Indian salutation is merely a corruption of bon jour. 
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This must suffice in the way of description, for I cannot 
further particularize dresses; they were very various, and few 
so fine as my young Pottowattomie. I remember another 
young man, who had a common black beaver hat, all round 
which, in several silver bands, he had stuck a profusion of 
feathers, and long tufts of dyed hair, so that it formed a most 
gorgeous helmet. Some wore the hair hanging loose and wild 
in elf-locks, but others again had combed and arranged it with 
much care and pains. 

The men seemed to engross the finery; none of the women 
that I saw were painted. Their blankets were mostly dark 
blue; some had strings of beads round their necks, and silver 
armlets. The hair of some of the young women was very 
prettily arranged, being parted smooth upon the forehead, and 
twisted in a knot behind, very much @ la Greeque. There is, | 
imagine, a very general and hearty aversion to cold water. 


This morning there was a “talk” held in Mr. Schooleraft’s 
office, and he kindly invited me to witness the proceedings. 
About twenty of their principal men, including a venerable 
old chief, were present; the rest stood outside, crowding the 
doors and windows, but never attempting to enter, nor caus- 
ing the slightest interruption. The old chief wore a quantity 
of wampum, but was otherwise undistinguished, except by his 
fine head and acute features. His gray hair was drawn back, 
and tied on the top of his head with a single feather. All, as 
they entered, took me by the hand with a quiet smile and a 
“hojou,” to which T replied, as T had been instructed, “Bojou, 
neeje!” (Good-day, friend!). They then sat down upon the 
floor, all round the room. Mr. Johnston, Mrs. Schoolcraft’s 
brother, acted as interpreter, and the business proceeded with 
the utmost gravity. 

After some whispering among themselves, an orator of the 
party addressed Mr. Schoolcraft with great emphasis. Extend- 
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ing his hand and raising his voice, he began: “Father, I am 
come to tell you a piece of my mind.” But when he had 
uttered a few sentences, Mr. Schoolcraft desired the inter- 
preter to tell him that it was useless to speak farther on that 
subject. (1 understood it to relate to some land payments.) 
The orator stopped immediately, and then, after a pause, he 
went up and took Mr. Schoolcraft’s hand with a friendly air, 
as if to show he was not offended. Another orator then arose, 
and proceeded to the object of the visit, which was to ask an 
allowance of corn, salt, and tobacco, while they remained on 
the island—a request which I presume was granted, as they 
departed with much apparent satisfaction. 

There was not a figure among them that was not a study for 
a painter; and how I wished that my hand had been readier 
with the pencil to snatch some of those picturesque heads and 
attitudes! But it was all so new—I was so lost in gazing, 
listening, observing, and trying to comprehend, that I could 
not make a single sketch for you, except the above, in most 
poor and inadequate words. 





The Indians here 





and fresh parties are constantly arriving 
—are chiefly Ottawas, from Arbre Croche, on the east of Lake 
Michigan ; Pottowattomies ; and Winnebagos, from the west of 
the lake; a few Menomonies and Chippewas, from the shores 
northwest of us;—the occasion of this assemblage being the 
same with all. They are on the way to the Manitoolin Islands, 
to receive the presents annually distributed by the British gov- 
ernment to all those Indian tribes who were friendly to us dur- 
ing the wars with America, and call themselves our allies and 
our children, though living within the bounds of another state. 
Some of them make a voyage of five hundred miles to receive 
a few blankets and kettles; coasting along the shores, encamp- 
ing at night, and paddling all day from sunrise to sunset, living 
on the fish or game they may meet, and the little provision they 
‘an carry with them, which consists chiefly of parched Indian 


*. 
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corn and bear's fat. Some are out on this excursion during six 
weeks, or more, every year; returning to their hunting-grounds 
by the end of September, when the great hunting season begins, 
which continues through October and November; they then 
return to their villages and wintering-grounds. This applies 
generally to the tribes | find here, except the Ottawas of Arbre 
Croche, who have a good deal of land in cultivation, and are 
more stationary and civilized than the other Lake Indians. 
They have been for nearly a century under the care of the 
French Jesuit missions, but do not seem to have made much 
advance since Henry’s time, and the days when they were 
organized under Pontiac; they were even then considered supe- 
rior in humanity and intelligence to the Chippewas and Potta- 
wattomies, and more inclined to agriculture. 


After some most sultry weather, we have had a grand storm. 
The wind shifted to the north-east, and rose to a hurricane. 
I was then sitting with my Irish friend in the mission-house ; 
and while the little bay lay almost tranquil, gleam and shadow 
floating over its bosom, the expanse of the main lake was like 
the ocean lashed to fury. On the east side of the island the 
billows came “rolling with might,” flinging themselves in 
wrath and foam far up the land. It was a magnificent spec- 
tacle. Returning home, I was anxious to see how the wigwam 
establishments had stood out the storm, and was surprised to 
find that little or no damage had been done. I peeped into 
several, with a nod and a bojou, and found the inmates very 
snug. Here and there a mat was blown away, but none of 
the poles were displaced or blown down, which I had firmly 
expected. 

Though all these lodges seem nearly alike to a casual 
observer, I was soon aware of differences and gradations in the 
particular arrangements, which are amusingly characteristic 
of the various inhabitants. There is one lodge, a little to the 
east of us, which I call the Chateau. It is rather larger and 
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loftier than the others: the mats which cover it are whiter and 
of a neater texture than usual. The blanket which hangs 
before the opening is new and clean. The inmates, ten in num- 
ber, are well and handsomely dressed; even the women and 
children have abundance of ornaments; and as for the gay 
cradle of the baby, I quite covet it—it is so gorgeously elegant. 
I supposed at first that this must be the lodge of a chief; but I 
have since understood that the chief is seldom either so well 
lodged or so well dressed as the others, it being a part of his 
policy to avoid everything like ostentation, or rather to be 
ostentatiously poor and plain in his apparel and possessions. 
This wigwam belongs to an Ottawa, remarkable for his skill in 
hunting, and for his habitual abstinence from the “fire-water.” 
He is a baptized Roman Catholic, belonging to the mission at 
Arbre Croche, and is reputed a rich man. 

Not far from this, and almost immediately in front of our 
house, stands another wigwam, a most wretched concern. The 
owners have not mats enough to screen them from the wea- 
ther; and the bare poles are exposed through the “looped and 
windowed raggedness” on every side. The woman, with her 
long neglected hair, is always seen cowering despondingly over 
the embers of her fire, as if lost in sad reveries. Two naked 
children are scrambling among the pebbles on the shore. The 
man wrapt in a dirty ragged blanket, without a_ single 
ornament, looks the image of savage inebriety and ferocity. 
Observe that these are the two extremes, and that between 
them are many gradations of. comfort, order, and respect- 
ability. An Indian is respectable in his own community, in 
proportion as his wife and children look fat and well fed; this 
being a proof of his prowess and success as a hunter, and his 
consequent riches. 

I was loitering by the garden gate this evening, about sun- 
set, looking at the beautiful effects which the storm of the 
morning had left in the sky and on the lake. I heard the sound 
of the Indian drum mingled with the shouts and yells and 
shrieks of the intoxicated savages, who were drinking in front 
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of the village whiskey-store;—when at this moment a man 
came slowly up, whom I recognized as one of the Ottawa 
chiefs, who had often attracted my attention. His name is 
Kim,e,wun, which signifies the Rain, or rather “it rains.” He 
now stood before me, one of the noblest figures I ever beheld, 
above six feet high, erect as a forest pine. A red and green 
handkerchief was twined round his head with much elegance, 
and knotted in front, with the two ends projecting; his black 
hair fell from beneath it, and his small black piercing eyes 
glittered from among its masses, like stars glancing through 
the thunder clouds. His ample blanket was thrown over his 
left shoulder, and brought under his right arm, so as to leave 
it free and exposed; and a sculptor might have envied the dis- 
position of the whole drapery—it was so felicitous, so richly 
graceful.* He stood in a contemplative attitude, evidently 
undecided whether he should join his drunken companions in - 
their night revel, or return, like a wise man, to his lodge and 
his mat. He advanced a few steps, then turned, then paused 
and listened—then turned back again. I retired a little 
within the gate, to watch, unseen, the issue of the conflict. 
Alas! it was soon decided—the fatal temptation prevailed over 
better thoughts. He suddenly drew his blanket round him, 
and strided onwards in the direction of the village, treading 
the earth with an air of defiance, and a step which would have 
become a prince. 

On returning home, I mentioned this scene to Mr. and Mrs. 
Schoolcraft, as I do everything which strikes me, that I may 
profit by their remarks and explanations. Mr. S. told me a 
laughable anecdote. 

A distinguished Pottowattomie warrior presented himself to 
the Indian agent at Chicago, and observing that he was a very 
good man, very good indeed—and a good friend to the Long- 





*While among the Indians, I often had occasion to observe that what we 
call the antique and the ideal are merely free, unstudied nature. Since my return 
from Canada, I have seen some sketches made by Mr. Harvey when in Ireland— 
figures of the Cork and Kerry girls, folded in their large blue cloaks; and I 
remember, on opening the book, I took them for drawings after the antique 
—- brought from Herculaneum or Pompeii, or some newly-discovered Greek 
emple. 
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Knives, (the Americans,) requested a dram of whiskey. The 
agent replied, that he never gave whiskey to good men,—-good 
men never asked for whiskey ; and never drink it. It was only 
bad Indians who asked for whiskey, or like to drink it. “Then,” 
replied the Indian quickly in his broken English, “me damn 
rascal !” 


The revel continued far through the night, for I heard the 
wild yelling and whooping of the savages long after I had gone 
to rest. I can now conceive what it must be to hear that shrill 
prolonged cry, (unlike any sound I ever heard in my life 
before) in the solitude of the forest, and when it is the certain 
harbinger of death. 

It is surprising to me, considering the number of savages 
congregated together, and the excess of drunkenness, that no 
mischief is done; that there has been no fighting, no robberies 
committed, and that there is a feeling of perfect security 
around me. 

The women, they tell me, have taken away their husbands’ 
knives and tomahawks, and hidden them—wisely enough. At 
this time there are about twelve hundred Indians here. The 
fort is empty—the garrison having been withdrawn as useless ; 
and perhaps there are not a hundred white men in the island, 
—rather unequal odds!) And then that fearful Michilimack- 
inac in full view, with all its horrid murderous associations !* 
But do not for a moment imagine that I feel fear, or the slight- 
est doubt of security; only a sort of thrill which enhances the 
enjoyment I have in these wild scenes—a thrill such as one 
feels in the presence of danger when most safe from it—such as 
I felt when bending over the rapids of Niagara. 

The Indians, apparently, have no idea of correcting or 


*Michilimackinaec was one of the forts surprised by the Indians at the break- 
ing out of the Pontiac war, when seventy British soldiers with their officers 
were murdered and scalped. Henry gives a most vivid description of this scene 
of horror in few words. He was present, and escaped through the friendship 
of an Indian (Wa, wa, tam), who, in consequence of a dream in early youtb, 
had adopted him as his brother. 
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restraining their children; personal chastisement is unheard 
of. They say that before a child has any understanding there 
is no use in correcting it; and when old enough to understand, 
no one has a right to correct it. Thus the fixed, inherent sen- 
timent of personal independence grows up with the Indians 
from earliest infancy. The will of an Indian child is not 
forced ; he has nothing to learn but what he sees done around 
him, and he learns by imitation. I hear no scolding, no tones 
of command or reproof; but I see no evil results from this mild 
system, for the general reverence and affection of children for 
parents is delightful: where there is no obedience exacted, 
there can be no rebellion; they dream not of either, and all live 
in peace under the same wigwam. 

1 observe, while loitering among them, that they seldom raise 
their voices, and they pronounce several words much more 
softly than we write them. Wigwam, a house, they pronounce’ 
wee-ga-waum; moccasin, a shoe, muck-a-zeen; manito, spirit 
mo-needo,—lengthening the vowels, and softening the aspir- 
ates. Chippewa is properly O,jib,way; ab,in,no,jee is a little 
child. The accent of the women is particularly soft, with a 
sort of plaintive modulation, reminding me of a recitative. 
Their low laugh is quite musical, and has something infantine 
in it. I sometimes hear them sing, and the strain is generally 
in a minor key; but I cannot succeed in detecting or retaining 
an entire or distinct tune. I am, however, bent on bringing 
you an Indian song, if I can catch one. 





There was a mission established on this island in 1823, for 
the conversion of the Indians, and the education of the Indian 
and half-breed children.* A large mission and school house 
was erected, and a neat little church. Those who were inter- 
ested about the Indians entertained the most sanguine expec- 
tations of the success of the undertaking. But at present the 
extensive buildings of the mission-house are used merely as 


*In 1828, Major Anderson, our Indian agent, computed the number of Cana- 
dians and mixed breed married to Indian women, and residing on the north 
shores of Lake Huron, and in the neighborhood of Michilimackinac, at nine 
hundred... This he called the lowest estimate. 
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storehouses, or as lodgings; and if Mackinaw should become a 
place of resort, they will probably be converted into a fashion- 
able hotel.* The mission itself is established farther west, 
somewhere hear Green Bay, on Lake Michigan; and when over- 
taken by the advancing stream of white civilization, and the 
contagion which it carries with it, no doubt it must retire yet 
farther. 

As for the little missionary church, it has been for some time 
disused, the French Canadians and half-breeds on the island 
being mostly Roman Catholics. To-day, however, divine ser- 
vice was performed in it by the Bishop of Michigan, to a con- 
gregation of about twenty persons. Around the open doors 
of the church, a crowd of Indians, principally women, had 
assembled, and a few came in, and stood leaning against the 
pews, with their blankets folded round them, mute and still, 
and respectfully attentive. 

Immediately before me sat a man who at once attracted my 
attention. He was an Indian, evidently of unmixed blood, 
though wearing a long blanket coat and a decent but worn 
hat. His eyes, during the whole service, were fixed on those 
of the Bishop with a passionate, eager gaze; not for a moment 
were they withdrawn: he seemed to devour every word both 
of the office and the sermon, and, by the working of his fea- 
tures, IT supposed him to be strongly impressed—it was the 
very enthusiasm of devotion: and yet, strange to say, not one 
word did he understand. When I inquired how it was that 
his attention was so fixed, and that he seemed thus moved by 
what he could not possibly comprehend, I was told, “it was by 


*T have before me a copy of certain queries proposed by Bishop M’Donell 
(of Upper Canada) in 1828, with the answers of our Indian agent, Major 
Anderson, who has been employed in the Indian department for many years, 
and passed the last thirty years of his life in communication with the tribes 
round Lake Huron. Speaking of this missionary establishment at Mackinaw, 
he says, that “it has caused great excitement in the minds of the Indians; that 
one hundred and twenty half-breeds and Indians are actually receiving instruc- 
tion; and that if a similar establishment were promoted at Drummond’s Island,” 
(then in possession of the English,) he believes “the Indians would swarm to it” 
He adds, ‘‘that the mission-house built at Mackinaw was supposed to be of suf- 
ficient space to contain all that would present themselves for instruction for 
many years to come; but such is the thirst for knowledge that the house is full, 
and at least fifty from Prairie du Chien, Green Bay, and Lake Superior, have 
prayed for admittance this season, without being able to obtain it from want of 
room.” The house thus described is now empty. 
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the power of faith.” I have the story of this man (whom I see 
frequently) from Mr. Schoolcraft. His name is Chuseo. He 

ras formerly a distinguished man in his tribe as professor of 
the Meta and the Wabeno,—that is, physician and conjuror; 
and no less as a professor of whiskey-drinking. His wife, who 
had been converted by one of the missionaries, converted her 
husband. He had long resisted her preaching and persuasion, 
but at last one day, as they were making maple sugar together 
on an island, “he was suddenly thrown into an agony as if an 
evil spirit haunted him, and from that moment had no peace 
till he had been baptized and received into the Christian 
church.” From this time he avoided drunkenness, and sur- 
rendered his medicine bag, manitos, and implements of sor- 
cery, into the hands of Mr. Schoolcraft. Subsequently he 
showed no indisposition to speak of the power and arts he had 
exercised. He would not allow that it was all mere trick and . 
deception, but insisted that he had been enabled to perform 
certain cures, or extraordinary magical operations, by the 
direct agency of the evil spirit, i. e. the devil, who now that he 
was become a Christian, had forsaken him, and left him in 
peace. I was a little surprised to find, in the course of this 
explanation, that there were educated and intelligent people 
who had no more doubt of his direct satanic agency than the 
poor Indian himself. 

Chuseo has not touched ardent spirits for the last seven 
years, and, ever since his conversion in the sugar-camp, he has 
firmly adhered to his Christian profession. He is now between 
sixty and seventy years old, with a countenance indicating 
more of mildness and simplicity than intellect. Generally 
speaking, the men who practise medicine among the Indians 
make a great mystery of their art, and of the herbs and nos- 
trums they are in the habit of using; and it were to be wished 
that one of these converted medicine-men could be prevailed 
on to disclose some of their medical arcana; for of the efficacy 
of some of their prescriptions, apart from the mummery with 
which they are accompanied, there can be no doubt. 








HISTORICAL NOTES 


HE Detroit Public Library is to be congratulated upon 

| having persuaded Dr. Milo M. Quaife of Wisconsin, to 

accept a position upon its staff. It is understood that 

his work will be specially connected with the Burton His- 

torical Collection. Dr. Quaife has largely devoted his life 

to the study, teaching and writing of history, particularly that 

of the Middle West, and is splendidly equipped for work in the 
Burton Collection. 

From 1908 to 1914 Dr. Quaife was connected with the 
department of history in the Lewis Institute of Technology in 
Chicago, but in the latter year he succeeded Dr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites (deceased) as Superintendent of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, a position which he held until 1920, when he 
engaged in editorial and private historical work. While con- 
nected with the Wisconsin Historical Society Dr. Quaife orig- 
inated and edited the Wisconsin Magazine of History, person- 
ally edited four volumes dealing with the constitutional his- 
tory of Wisconsin, two other volumes in the series of Histori- 
cal Collections, and three volumes of Proceedings of the 
Society, and among other editorial labors of these years the 
Diary of James K. Polk, (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago), and 
a series of historical volumes published annually by R. R. Don- 
nelley and Sons Company and known as the Lakeside Classics 
Series,—among the latter being Alexander Henry’s Travels, 
John Long’s Travels, and Alexander Ross’s Adventures of The 
First Settlers on The Oregon or Columbia River. He wrote 
Chicago and The Old Northwest, 1773-1833, published by the 
University of Chicago Press in 1913; The Development of Chi- 
cago, 1673-1914, published by the Caxton Club in 1917. In 
1923 there was published (Chicago) his book Chicago’s High- 
ways, Old and New, which aims to reproduce the story and 
depict the life of the thoroughfares tributary to Chicago prior 
to the advent of the railroad. To an appreciable extent this is 
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a Michigan work, for the region covered is southern Michigan, 
northern Indiana, northern [llinois, and southern Wisconsin. 
One of the most important of these thoroughfares was the old 
Chicago road, from Detroit to Chicago, and to this he devoted 
a separate chapter. Another field of interest to Michigan in 
which Dr. Quaife has made diligent study for several years 
is the Strangite Mormon movement which began in Wisconsin 
and developed in the “Kingdom” on Beaver Island. He has 
now in manuscript a comprehensive history of the entire move- 
ment which when published will undoubtedly be regarded 
as exhaustive and final for that particular subject. His 
researches in this field have brought into his possession the 
personal papers of Prophet Strang, and he has unearthed and 
utilized much other material unknown to earlier students, 
such as the only existing file of The Northern Islander 
(Strang’s paper at St. James), Strang’s personal Journal, or 
Diary, and many similar records. 


Dr. Quaife was president of the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association in 1919-20 and has served for several years on 
its executive committee and editorial board. He has long been 
associated with the work of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and belongs to numerous state and regional historical 
societies. 

Iowa is his native state. He was born on a farm near 
Nashua in 1880 and spent his early days close to the soil. His 
early education was obtained at Grinnell College, Iowa, and 
at the University of Missouri, where he took the degree of 
A. M. in 1905. The degree of Ph. D. was conferred upon him 
by the University of Chicago in 1908. 

Dr. Quaife will find as hearty a welcome in Michigan as he 
did in Wisconsin, and while we are sorry for the Badger state, 
we are happy for Michigan. We understand that he expects 
to remove his home from Madison to Detroit early this summer. 
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ROF. CLAUDE H. VAN TYNE of the History Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, addressed the Lans- 
ing Rotary Club at their meeting on Washington’s 

birthday. 

Among the notable points made by Prof. Van Tyne was that 
American independence would never have been won had not 
the French Government secretly co-operated with the Con- 
tinental forces from the very beginning. It was shown that 
French spies and agents were in America prior to 1775 indicat- 
ing to the leaders in all the colonies that should trouble ever 
come with England, France stood ready to give support of a 
tangible kind. In concluding his remarks he pointed out that 
all the aid given by France would have proved inadequate and 
of no effect had not the character of Washington been able 
to hold the colonies together during the seven years of the 
struggle for independence. 

In the afternoon Prof. Van Tyne addressed the Lansing 
Woman’s Club on various phases of the political and social 
problems of India, which he had studied at first hand during 
a recent residence there, at the invitation of Sir Frederick 
Whyte, president of the new legislative assembly of India. 


HE Detroit Historical Society at its meeting held in 
the Detroit Public Library, Feb. 15, was addressed by 
George N. Fuller, who spoke of the source materials for 

a study of the economic and social aspects of Detroit 
in the territorial days and outlined the general features of 
Detroit in that period. 


HE Literary Review of the New York Evening Post, 

Jan. 5, 1924, has an interesting note about saving his- 
torical papers: 

A correspondent of the New York Herald writes that he 

recently learned of the destruction of two truckloads of auto- 
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graphic and printed papers undoubtedly of great American 
and Irish historical interest, once the property of Theobald 
Wolf Tone, founder of the United Irishmen of 1791, and of 
William Sampson, a distinguished United Irishman, later a 
leading lawyer in this city. This large and invaluable colleec- 
tion was consigned to the dump in Ossining. 

The valuable character of this material should have been 
apparent. It was in Philadelphia that Tone made his first 
attempt to secure the help of France in the struggle for the 
independence of Ireland. A distinguished group of United 
Irishmen met there in the autumn of 1795 and as a result of 
their conference Tone presented a memorial to the French 
Minister, Citizen Adet. This memorial and the subsequent 
negotiations resulted in Tone’s going to France, where, through 
the aid of Monroe, American Minister, afterwards President, 
Tone secured an interview with Carnot, president of the 
executive directory, and French aid followed. Sampson, edi- 
tor, lawyer and Irish patriot, afterwards achieved prominence 
here as an advocate and law reporter. Tone’s only surviving 
son married Sampson’s only daughter, and of that union there 
was an only daughter. It was this lady’s daughter who last 
preserved the important papers now lost forever. 

In the early years of the last century many valuable collec- 
tions of historical papers were lost through indifference and 
carelessness. Only about a quarter of a century ago letters 
and documents of the greatest historical importance of the 
Colonial and Revolutionary War periods, including autograph 
letters of Washington, Hamilton, Greene, Lafayette, Franklin, 
Rodney, and others, were sent to the furnace of the State 
House of Delaware to be burned. Fortunately, some of these 
letters were saved by an autograph collector, among them let- 
ters of extraordinary interest written by Washington at Val- 
ley Forge. It would seem that in these days, when so much is 
said in the press about the high prices which autograph letters 
and manuscripts are bringing, this alone should prevent such 
destruction. 
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polis, Minn., the Historical Commission has received a 
copy of the Ypsilanti Sentinel of June 6, 1860, which 
contains a number of interesting features. 

There is an account of the arrival of the Pony express at St. 
Joseph after an attack by the Indians in the far west, in which 
Mayor Ormsby and many others were killed. This part of real 
history reads now like the scenario for a film story. 

There is a letter from William H. Seward to the Central 
Republican Committee who had invited him to attend a meet- 
ing “to be held for the proceedings of the National Conven- 
tion.” <A news item states that “the Republicans of Dowagiac, 
Cass County, Michigan, have erected a Lincoln Flat-Boat 
Cabin, or Wigwam, for their use during the campaign.” 

At Ypsilanti, “Mr. A. R. Dunton, Author of the Duntonian 
system of Penmanship, is now in town, engaged in giving 
instruction in his Art,” and is commended “to the favorable 
attention of all who wish to acquire his beautiful style.” 

Noteworthy is the arrangement of the paper, in taking 
nearly the entire first page for a funeral discourse, and placing 
the proceedings of the county Republican convention on the 
inside. 

It is amusing to see the prominence given to patent medt- 
cines,—Herrick’s Sugar-Coated Pills, Mexican Mustang Lini- 
ment, Sweet’s Chinese Balsam, Fosgate’s Anodyne Cordial, Dr. 
Kellogg’s Worm Tea, etc., ete. 

Ferris and Crane’s Book Store advertises “The Political 
Debates between the Honorable Abram Lincoln and Honorable 
Stephen A. Douglas in the Campaign of 1858 in Illinois includ- 
ing the preceding speeches of each at Chicago, Springfield, ete. 
Also the two great Speeches of Lincoln in Ohio in 1859. One 
vol. 275 pages in cloth, price 75 cents.” 

To get into the real atmosphere of a period there is nothing 
more effective than to lose one’s self for a time in a file of old 
newspapers. The Historical Commission is always glad to 
receive materials of this kind, even though fugitive sheets, for 
often these can be used to fill up the gaps in broken files. 


F ini Mrs. Cyrus W. Wells, 3120 James Ave., Minnea- 
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OW far we have come from the days of the pioneers is 
H scarcely anywhere better illustrated than in the pro- 

gram of the first Commencement held at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The copy following is from an original in 
the archives of the Michigan Historical Commission: 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


1. Music. 
2. PRAYER. 
3. The Student. 
Charles W. Noble, Monroe. 
4, The Age of Freedom. 
W. W. Perry, Ann Arbor. 
The Influence of Moral Causes on National Character. 
Ja’s S. Mitchell, Greenwich, Ohio. 
6. Imperfection of Ancient Philosophy. ; 
Winfield Smith, Monroe. 
7. “Westward the Star of Empire takes Its Way.” 
W. W. Phelps, Pontiac. 


On 


8. Music, 
9. Philosophy and Poetry. 
M. Anthony Mosher, Farmington. 
10. Perfectibility of Human Nature. 
Savillon S. Schoff, Portland. 
11. Influence of Christianity on Literature. 
Edwin S. Dunham, Kalamazoo. 
12. Metaphysics and Religion. 
James M. Walker, Farmington. 
18. Music. 
14. Monody—Prof. Houghton. 
Homer F. Schoff, Portland. 
15. “Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Before.” 


N. West, Pontiac. 
16. Enlightened Mind The True Ascendent. 
A. S. Welch, Chatham, Ct. 
17. Cant—Political, Sentimental, and Literary. 


J. O. Whittemore, Detroit. 
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18. Music. 
19. The Last Page of History. 
C. J. Hunt, Pontiac. 
20. Science vs. Revelation. 
Philander G. Buchanan, Norwalk, Ohio. 
21. The Origin of Error and Its Destiny. 
George L. Becker, Ann Arbor. 
22. The Crescent and The Cross. 
G. Pomeroy Androus, Ann Arbor. 
23. Music. 
24. Degrees conferred. 
25. BACCALAUREATE, by Professor Ten Brook. 
26. VALEDICTORY HYMN, by S. 8S. Schoff. 
27. BENEDICTION. 


days is this letter of Mr. Allen found among some old 
papers at the Capitol by Mr. Streeter, archivist of the 
Historical Commission : 


A N interesting reminiscence of the University in early 


ANN Arsor, May 4TH, 1844. 
DEAR SIR: 

I am induced to address you this morning in reference to a favour 
which we should be glad to obtain if consistent :— 

The bell used at the University since the institution was opened is 
the property of an individual, Mr. Norris of Ypsilanti, who has taken it 
away. It is very important that we should have a bell suitable for the 
purpose of calling the students together at the seasons of recitation and 
worship, ete. 

It has been suggested that the bells used upon the railroad may now 
be idle and if so, we should be glad to obtain the use at least of one 
until a meeting of the Regents, when some provision can be made. 

I refer to the bells formerly used upon the locomotives and now laid 
aside for the whistle. 

If they are not on hand or if it should be inconsistent to enjoy their 
use here, will you have the goodness to either yourself or ask Dr. 
Pitcher to obtain a bell of some kind either for permanent or tem- 
porary use by loan or purchase and forward the same at the earliest 
date possible and thereby subserve the interests of the University. 

We have a large and increasing number of students this term. 

Yours truly, 
MARVIN ALLEN. 
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HE midwinter meeting of the Michigan Pioneer and 

Historical Society was held at Kalamazoo, Jan. 24. 

This meeting concludes a series of meetings which have 

been held since 1918 under the auspices of the Normal Schools 

of the state for the purpose of interesting prospective teachers 

in Michigan history and strengthening the work of the local 
historical societies where these are organized. 

A meeting was held under auspices of the Northern State 
Normal School at Marquette in 1918, through the influence of 
Prof. Lew Allen Chase, head of the history department at the 
Normal, and secretary of the Marquette County Historical 
Society then newly organized. The meeting was held in the 
Peter White Public Library, on which occasion the late John 
M. Longyear presided, and was elected president. Since then 
the Marquette Society has become one of the leading local his- 
torical societies of the Middle West. Several thousand dol.-. 
lars have been invested in source materials dealing with the 
history of Marquette and the Upper Peninsula. Upon his 
death Mr. Longyear left to the society a large portion of the 
manuscripts and papers from his private library. The Nor- 
mal School history department has since done much special 
work in local history along with the general work in the his- 
tory classes, aimed specially at collecting data from living 
witnesses of events, accurately locating historic spots, and cre- 
ating an intelligent interest in the past of the immediate 
environment. 

In 1922 the midwinter meeting was held at the Central Mich- 
igan Normal School at Mt. Pleasant on invitation of Prof. 
Claude S. Larzelere who is head of the history department 
there. In 1923 the society met in Ypsilanti, under the auspi- 
ces of the Michigan State Normal College, on invitation from 
Prof. Carl E. Pray, head of the department of history at that 
institution. This year’s meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Chapter, D. A. R., the Western 
State Normal College, and Kalamazoo College. 
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At all of these meetings, the local chapters of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in Michigan, the women’s clubs, 
and the press have given hearty support. At the recent meet- 
ing - Kalamazoo College took a prominent part through the 
courtesy of President Hoben and Dr. Ernest Balch. The 
Kalamazoo Gazette gave generous publicity, so that despite 
the drifted condition of roads due to the “young blizzard” 
which struck central Michigan at that time, there was a good 
attendance at every session. 

The D. A. R. were responsible for a well selected pioneer 
exhibit which was neatly arranged in the hall adjoining the 
session room which attracted much attention from students 
and out-of-town guests, impressing all with the interest which 
a pioneer museum may be as an aid to historical work in the 
schools. The exhibit of woven blankets was specially note- 
worthy, eight or ten of them, no two patterns alike, and inter- 
estingly varied in combinations of color. The first street lamp 
used in Kalamazoo, a section of one of the old wooden water 
mains, an oil painting of Kalamazoo in 1832, hand-made steel 
household utensils, and letters of prominent men of early days 
were among the many things exhibited. 

At the noon hour, the Normal cafeteria, under the direction 
of Miss Grace Moore, furnished a delicious luncheon to out of 
town guests in the Faculty dining-room, where about forty 
people had the best kind of a time visiting about old times and 
new. In the evening, more than a hundred guests sat down 
together at the neatly appointed banquet prepared and served 
by the Domestic Science class of the Normal College under the 
direction of their instructor, Miss Mary Moore. 

The music throughout the programs of the several sessions 
was greatly enjoyed. In the morning the Men’s Glee Club, of 
the Normal College sang, under the direction of Prof. Harper 
©. Maybee. In the afternoon a trio of musicians, all Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, furnished the music,—Mrs. 
Harper C. Maybee, Miss Della Sprague, and Mrs. George B. 
Rogers. Music was furnished in the evening by the Gaynor 
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Club, or Girls Glee Club of Kalamazoo College,—one of the 
encores given was a selection popular in the singing schools 
of two generations ago, about the building of the Pacific 
Railroad. 

One of the most interesting special features of the meeting 
was a demonstration of pioneer spinning. Mrs. Mary Bishop 
White, of Galesburg, dressed in colonial costume, spun yarn 
just as the pioneer mothers did many years ago. Members of 
the Domestic Art classes of the Normal were conspicuous in 
the audience during this part of the program. 

Among the out-of-town speakers were Mr. Clarence M. Bur- 
ton of Detroit, who spoke to the students of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege on the Shelburne Papers, one of the most valuable collec- 
tions for study of the period of the American Revolution. 
Mrs. Dorian M. Russell of Grand Rapids, President of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, spoke on “The Hand that 
Rocked the Cradle in Pioneer Michigan,” paying a fine tribute 
to Michigan’s pioneer women, and pointing out what the 
women of today may do to pioneer the way for generations to 
come. Miss Sue I. Silliman of Three Rivers, read a paper on 
Governor Bagley, whom she styled “A Prince in Puddleford,” 
in which she presented considerable data not hitherto used. 
Dr. Fuller, secretary of the State Society, reviewed the his- 
torical work which has been done by individual members of 
the Board of Trustees of that organization and outlined the 
plans along which the work of the Society and the State His- 
torical Commission is being carried on. Among others who 
spoke briefly were Mr. John W. 8S. Pierson of Stanton, Mich- 
igan, and Mrs. Irene Pomeroy Shields of Bay City. 

In the absence of Mr. George K. Taylor, mayor of Kalama- 
z00, Mr. Marvin Schaberg, city attorney, gave the address of 
welcome. Prof. Smith Burnham of the Normal College faculty 
responded. Miss Alice Louise McDuffee, Michigan’s Vice-Presi- 
dent General of the National Society D. A. R., told of the 
historical work being done by the Daughters throughout Mich- 
igan, especially in marking old trails, old historic spots, and 
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keeping records of various kinds about local history that will 
be of great value in the future. Toward the noon hour the 
meeting was thrown open to general discussion and several 
informal talks were made by historical workers which were 
interesting and stimulating. 

Mr. Dallas O. Boudeman of Kalamazoo, presided at the 
afternoon session. Dr. Ernest Balch of the history depart- 
ment of Kalamazoo College, gave most interestingly the early 
history of Kalamazoo College, one of the oldest educational 
institutions in the state. Prof. Smith Burnham spoke of the 
yalue of teaching Michigan history in the schools, emphasizing 
the thought that it has the same value as all history, from the 
pedagogical viewpoint of the function of history as a dis- 
cipline. 

On the whole the most enjoyable session was doubtless in 
the evening, beginning with the banquet, and the talks that 
followed. Mrs. Norman B. Hall, Regent of the Lucinda Hins- 
dale Stone Chapter, D. A. R., presided and called upon Mrs. 
Caroline Kleinstuck to tell of “A Girl’s Experiences in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the Early Days.” Then Mrs. John Den 
Bleyker gave very vividly and with fine sense of humor a 
description of earlytdays in Kalamazoo. Miss Flora Roberts, 
Librarian of the Kalamazoo Public Library, spoke of the great 
need of collecting data for local history and urged that the 
Public Library was the proper depository for such material. 
Preliminary steps were then taken to form a Kalamazoo 
County Historical Society. 

In order to accommodate the great number who were press- 
ing in for the evening program adjournment was had to the 
rotunda of the Training School, where Mr. Lyman B. Mason 
of Kalamazoo, presided. President D. B. Waldo of the Nor- 
mal College and President Allan Hoben of Kalamazoo College, 
extended greetings from their schools. Dr. Ernest Burnham 
reviewed the history of the Western Normal School. Mr. 
Edward Stevens, Secretary of the newly organized Michigan 
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State Archaeological Society gave a stereopticon talk on “Ye 
Olden Times in Kalamazoo County.” 

To the members of the local committee, and especially to 
Mrs. C. W. Oakley who was untiring in her efforts for this 
meeting from its inception to its close, is due the fine success 
of the meeting. Other members of this Committee are Hon. 
Charles A. Weissert (Trustee of the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Society), Dr. Ernest Balch, Prof. Smith Burnham, 
Mrs. Charles Wilbur, Miss Anna B. Morrison, Mrs. Fred Chap- 
pel, and Dr. Beatrice Phillips. 

sROPF. L. A. CHASE, Secretary of the Marquette County 

Historical Society reports that the annual meeting of 

that organization was held at the Peter White Public 
Library, Marquette, Tuesday evening, Jan. 8, 1924. 

At this meeting Mrs. J. M. Longyear of Brookline, Mass.,: 
presented to the society the large collection of historical and 
antiquarian material which had been gathered together by her 
late husband through the agency of Rev. C. J. Johnson. 

apers presenting important data regarding the history of 
the Upper Peninsula were read by Mr. Thomas Conlin, editor 
of the Diamond Drill of Crystal Falls, on the Marquette, 
Houghton and Ontonagan Railroad land-grant (now largely 
in the possession of Henry Ford), and by Mr. Harlow A. Clark 
of Marquette, on his grandfather, Amos R. Harlow, one of 
the founders of Marquette. The Clark family has preserved 
diaries and letters relating to the early history of Marquette, 
which is also closely associated with the beginnings of the 
Lake Superior iron-mining industry. Mr. Conlin’s paper 
showed much research and is replete with important material 
relating to the railway and land-grant history of the region. 

The present officers of the Society were re-elected, and in 
addition Miss Catherine Williams of Marquette, was chosen 
recording-secretary. Dr. T. A. Felch of Ishpeming, is presi- 
dent, Mr. E. C. Anthony of Negaunee, Mr. Harlow A. Clark of 
Marquette, and Mr. J. E. Jopling of Ishpeming and Marquette 
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are vice-presidents; L. A. Chase of the Northern State Nor- 
mal School, Marquette, is corresponding-secretary; Mr. T. M. 
Redond of Marquette, treasurer; Miss Olive Pendill of Mar- 
quette, curator, and Rev. C. J. Johnson of Marquette, his- 
torian. The duties of each officer are carefully defined in the 
Constitution and it can fairly be said that each officer attends 
to his duties. The report of the treasurer showed the finances 
of the Society in sound condition and the report of the curator 
showed large and important increases in the books, pamphlets, 
periodicals and other collections of the organization. The 
Marquette County Board of Supervisors has appropriated $200 
for this work for the ensuing year. 

The curator of the Society, Miss Olive Pendill, reports that 
the year 1923 was a most successful one. In January, 192%, 
the books, pamphlets and manuscripts numbered 338, museuin 
articles, 144; in January, 1924, they numbered 673 and 176 
respectively. 

The many gifts of Mrs. Sidney Adams deserve special men- 
tion, they now total 54 to library and museum. The Society 
has bought photographs of mines in the county, and of freight 
and passenger boats. 

The Society subscribes to one newspaper and four periodi- 
cals, and is regularly given two newspapers and three periodi- 
cals. Bronson binders have been bought for all papers conse- 
cutively filed. 

The work of cataloguing has gone on through the year. The 
use of the library has increased, and new-comers and tourists 
have asked for list of books giving county history. 

An annual report was sent to the Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Society in May with list of material acquired, in ack- 
nowledging which the secretary wrote: “At the annual meet- 
ing....report was read, and the work of the Marquette County 
Historical Society received high commendation as the best 
work done by a county historical society in Michigan during 
the year 1922-3.” 

Students of history at the Northern State Normal School 
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continue to add to the biographies of county residents, and the 
Society now has 314, supplying lists to all county papers. 

At the request of the president, the Society’s possessions 
were displayed for the annual meeting. 

Following is a list of Marquette County Historical Society 
accessions, May, 1922—March, 1924, compiled by the curator, 
Miss Olive Pendill, Marquette, (earlier accessions have been 
published in the Magazine) : 


“The Evening Book’, by C. M. Kirkland; New York, 1852. 

“The Great Company, (1667-1871)” by Beckles Willsen; London, 1900. 

“The Honorable Peter White”, by R. D. Williams; Cleveland, 1905. 

“Michigan and Its Resources”, by Frederick Morley; Lansing, 1882. 

“Michigan Bibliography”, by E. B. Streeter; Lansing, 1921. 

“Miscellaneous Papers on the Botany of Michigan’, by C. K. Dodge; 
Lansing, 1921. 

“The Mississippi Valley in British Politics’, by C. W. Alvord; Cleve- 
land, 1917. 

“New Light on the Early History of the Greater Northwest; Manu- 
script Journals of Alexander Henry and David Thompson, 1799-1844”, 
Elliot Coues, ed.; New York, 1897. 

“Old and New Mackinac”, by J. A. Van Fleet; Ann Arbor, 1870. 

“Proceedings of the Lake Superior Mining Institute, 1893-1922; Lansing 
1923. 

“The Red Book of Michigan”, by Charles Lanman; Detroit, 1871. 

“Reports of the City of Marquette, Commission Government” for the 
year 1914-21; Marquette, Mich., 1915-22. 

“Reports of the Explorations and Surveys to ascertain the most practi- 
cal and economical route for a railroad from the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean, 1853-56”, v. XI.; U. S. War Dept., Washington, 1861. 

“Report on the Geology and Topography of Portions of the Lake Supe- 
rior Land District, 1849-50”, by J. W. Foster and J. D. Whitney; 
Washington, 1850-51. 

“Semi-Centennial Reminiscences of the Sault Canal (Lake Superior), 
1852-55”, by S. V. E. Harvey and A. E. H. Voorhis; Cleveland, 1905. 
“Record of Service of the Michigan Volunteers in the Civil War, 1861- 

65”, G. H. Turner, comp.; Kalamazoo, 190—. 

“Index to Record of Service of the Michigan Volunteers in the Civil 
War, 1861-5, Secretary of State; Lansing, 1915. 

“A History of Minnesota”, v. I., by W. W. Folwell; St. Paul, 1921. 

“The Aborigines of Minnesota”, N. H. Winchell: St. Paul, 1911. 

“Minnesota Historical Society. Annual Report’; St. Paul (ete.) 1870- 
1878. 
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“Minnesota Historical Society. Biennial Report’; for 1879-94, 1897- 
1900, 1908-22; St. Paul, (ete.) 1881-1923. 

“Minnesota Historical Society Collections”, v. 1-15, 17; St. Paul, 1872- 
1920. 

“De Barr’s Friends; or Number Seventeen”, by C. G. Cadwell; Cleve- 
land, 1881. 

“Barnet’s Coast Pilot for the Lakes”, James Barnet, comp.; Chicago, 
1867. 

“A View of the Lead Mines of Missouri’, by H. R. Schoolcraft; New 
York, 1819. 

“Old Saws With New Teeth’, by W. S. Adams; Marquette, Mich., 1906. 

“Geological Survey of Michigan”, v. II & III, by T. B. Brooks and C. 
Reminger ; New York, 1873, 1876. 

“Report, Boundary United States and Canada, 1872-1876"; Washington, 
1878. 

“Great Lakes, or Inland Seas of America’, John Disturnell, comp.; New 
York, 1863. 

“The Ore Deposits of the United States’, by J. F. Kemp; New York, 
1893. 

“Report of a Geological Survey of Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota with 
Atlas”, by D. D. Owen; Philadelphia, 1852. 

“The Journal of John Work”, W. S. Lewis, ed.; Cleveland, 1923. 

“Travels Through the Canadas”, by George Heriot ; London, 1807. 

“Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections”, v. 2, 4, 6, 8-21, 30, 32-39; 
Lansing, 1877-1915. 

“Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Index y. 1-15; Lansing, 

“Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Index vy. 16-30; Lansing, 
(1904, 1907.) 

“Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan”, by G. N. Fuller; Lans- 
ing, 1916. 

“Public Life of Zachariah Chandler, 1851-1875”, by W. C. Harris; 
Lansing, 1917. 

“Historical Geography of Detroit”, by A. E. Parkins; Lansing, 1918. 

“Political Parties in Michigan, 1837-1860”, by F. B. Streeter; Lansing, 
1918. 

“Bill of Complaint, State of Michigan vy. State of Wisconsin”, by A. B. 
Daugherty ; Detroit, (1923). 

“Life, History and Travels of Kah-ge-ga-gah-bewh, by George Copway ; 
Albany, 1847. 

“Chronology of Iron and Steel’, by S. L. Goodale; comp.; Pittsburgh, 
1920. 

“New Voyages to North America”, by Baron de Lahontan; London, 1705. 

“The Iron Ores of Lake Superior’, by Crowell and Murray; Cleveland, 
1923. 
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“)... Mines and Mineral Statisties....”, by Michigan Commissioner of 
Mineral Statistics ; Lansing, 1880, ’81, ’87. 

“History and Review of the copper, iron, silver, slate and other material 
interests of the South Shore of Lake Superior”, by A. P. Swineford ; 
Marquette, 1876. 

“Sketch of the Life and Public Services of Gen. Lewis Cass’, by W. T. 
Young; Detroit, 1852. 

“Manitoulin; or Five Years of Church Work Among Ojibway Indians”, 
by H. N. B.; London, 1895. 

“The North-west Passage by Land”, by W. F. Milton; London, (1865). 

“Tour of the American Lakes in 1830”, by Calvin Colton; London, 1833. 

“Missionary Work Among the Ojibway Indians”, by E. F. Wilson; Lon- 
don, 1886. 

“The Magnetic and Mineral Springs of Michigan”, by Stiles Kennedy ; 
Wilmington, Del., 1872. 

“The Metallic Wealth of the United States”, by J. D. Whitney; Phila- 
delphia, 1854. 

“The Chemistry and Metallurgy of Copper’, by A. D. Piggot; Philadel- 
phia, 1858. 

“Report on the Mineral Resources of Ontario’, by Royal Commission ; 
Toronto, 1890. 

“First Biennial Report of the Progress of the Geological Survey of 
Michigan”; Lansing, 1861. 

“The Copper Mines of Lake Superior’, by O. D. Ashley; Hyde Park, 
1873. 

“Annual Report on the Geological Survey of the State of Wisconsin’ ; 
Madison, 1856. 

“A Catalogue of American Minerals”, by Samuel Robinson; Boston, 1825. 

“Report of a Geological Reconnaisance made in 1835;” Washington, 
1836. 

“Considerations Upon the Art of Mining’, by W. H. Keating; Philadel- 
phia, 1821. 

“A Century of Mining and Metallurgy in the United States’, by A. S. 
Hewitt; Philadelphia, (1875). 

“Minnesota Geological and Natural History Survey.” Annual Report for 
1872, ’75, °76, ’77, ’°81; Minneapolis, (ete.) 1874-’82. 

“Tron Ores of Missouri and Michigan”, by Ralph Pumpelly; New York, 
1874. (1928). 

“Minutes and Papers of the Third Tri-State Development Congress” ; 
(Milwaukee). 

“History of Ingham County, Michigan’, v. I., by Mrs. F. C. Adams; 
Lansing, 1923. 

“Trouting on the Brule River”, by J. L. King; Chicago, 1879. 
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“A Glossary of Mining and Metallurgy Terms”, by R. W. Raymond; 
Easton, Pa., 1881. 

“General History of the State of Michigan”, by C. R. Tuttle; Detroit, 
1873. 

“The First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region by the Vir- 
ginians, 1650-1674”, by C. W. Alvord and Lee Bidgood; Cleveland, 
1912. 

“Copper Manual”, by D. Houston & Company; New York, 1897. 

“Message and Executive Documents, 31st Congress, Ist. Sess., 1849”; 
Wash., 1849. 

“Lake Superior Copper Properties, a Guide to Investors”, by H. M. 
Pinkham; Boston, 1888. 

“Annual Review Copper Mining Industry”, by H. J. Stevens; Hough- 
ton, 1899, 1902, 1906. 

“Lake Superior Guide”, by John Disturnell; Philadelphia, 1874. 

“The Mound Builders”, by J. P. MacLean; Cincinnati, 1904. 

“Personal Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years with the Indians’, 
by H. R. Schoolcraft ; Philadelphia, 1871. 

“A True Description of the Lake Superior Country”, by J. R. St. John; 
N. Y., 1846. 

“Life on the Lakes; Trip to the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior’, by 
©. R. Gilman; New York, 1836. 

“Travel Through the Interior Parts of North America”, by John Carver ; 
Dublin, 1779. 

“Laws of the Territory of Michigan’; Detroit, 1883. 

“Recollections of a Busy Life”, by Horace Greeley; New York, 1868. 

“Mineral Statistics of the United States, 1916’; Washington, 1919. 

“Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak ; or Black Hawk”, by E. H. Smith; New 
York, 1848. 

“Narrative Journal of Travels’, by H. R. Schoolcraft; Albany, 1821. 

“Summary Narrative of an Exploratory Expedition, 1820”, by H. R. 
Schooleraft ; Philadelphia, 1855. 

“Recollections of my Fifty Years Hunting and Fishing”, by W. B. Mer- 
shon; Boston, 1923. 

“Geology and Metallurgy of the Iron Ores of Lake Superior’, by J. W. 
Foster; New York, 1865. 

“Voyage from Montreal, on the River St. Laurence, through the Con- 
tinent of North America to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, in the 
Years 1789 and 1793”, by Alexander Mackenzie; New York, 1802. 

“Life and Letters of Josiah Dwight Whitney”, by E. T. Brewster; Bos- 
ton, 1909. 

“Wisconsin; Its Geography, and Topography, History, Geology and 
Mineralogy”, by I. A. Lapham; Milwaukee, 1846. 

“Pre-historic Races of the United States of America,” by J. W. Foster; 
Chicago, 1873. 
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“Reports upon the survey of the boundary between the territory of 
the United States and the possessions of Great Britain from the Lake 
of the Woods to the summit of the Rocky Mountains”; Washington, 
1878. 

“Argument in favor of the construction of a new lock at the Sault Ste. 
Marie, and the improvement of the Hay Lake channel”, by Horatio 
Seymour, Jr.; Marquette, Mich., 1886. 

“Bayfield, Lake Superior. Early History, situation....’’, 1858. 

“Constitution of the State of Michigan, 1850”; Lansing, 1907. 

“Constitution of the State of Michigan, 1835. Proposed constitutions of 
1867 and 1873”; Lansing, 1907. 

“Directory to mines, furnaces.... in Marquette county”, Local Com- 
mittee, American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; 
Marquette, 1880. 

“Discourse pronounced before the American Historical Society, Jan. 
30, 1836”, by Lewis Cass; Washington, 1836. 

“The Early Northwest; an address before the American Historical 
Society, Dec. 26, 1888”, by W. F. Poole; New York, 1889. ; 

“Marquette County Agricultural Society. Premium lists’, 21st-30th, 
32nd-40th ; Marquette, 1903-1923, 

“Marquette in 1900”, ID. ID. Donnan, ed.; Chicago, 1900. 

“Michigan Agriculture; I. Historical Background”, by L. A. Chase; 
Lansing, 1922. 

“Michigan Historical Commission; its conception, organization, adminis- 
tration, and its aim”, by G. N. Fuller; Lansing, 1913. 

“Prize Essays in the local history contest for 1919-1920”; Lansing, 1921. 

“Suggestions for local historical societies and writers in Michigan”, by 
G. N. Fuller; Lansing, 1913, 

“Michigan State Nurses’ Association. Annual Report’, for the years 
1905, 1917-18. 

“Mining Methods of Marquette District, Michigan’, by S. R. Elliot, J. FE. 
Jopling, R. J. Chenneour, IE. L. Derby; New York, 1925. 

*“Report of the Amygdaloid Mining Co.” ; Phila., 1865. 

*“Report of the Bohemian Mining Co.” ; Phila., 1851, 1853. 

*“Report to the Boston and Lake Superior Mineral Land Co.”, by C. P. 
Williams; Phila., 1863. 

*“Prospectus of the Brooklyn Mining Co.”’; New York, 1864. 

*“Charter and By-Laws of the Cape Mining Co.” ; Phila., 1851. 

*“Report of Douglass Houghton Mining Co.”; Detroit, 1852, 1854. 

*“Report on the Douglass Houghton Mine”, by W. J. Henwood; Detroit, 
1859. 

*“Prospectus of the Escanaba Mining Co.”; Phila., 1864. 

*“Report of the Franklin Mining Co.” ; Boston, 1867, 1869. 

*“Report of the Hope Mining Co.”; St. Louis, 1875. 


*Indicates items already published in Mich:gan History Magazine. 
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*“Prospectus of the Hudson Mining Co.” ; New York, 1864. 

*“Prospectus of the Knickerbocker Copper Mining Co.” ; New York, 1864. 

*“Prospectus of the LaFayette Mining Co.” ; New York, 18638. 

“Report to the Lake Superior Copper Mining Co.”, by C. T. Jackson ; 
New York, 1864. 

*“Prospectus of the Lake Superior Silver-Lead Co.” (Marquette County, 
Mich.) ; New York, 18638. 

*“Report to the Madison Mining Co.’”’, by Wm. Petherick; Phila., 1863. 

*“Report on the Merryweather Locations’, by Forrest Shepherd ; Boston, 
1863. 

*“Report of the Mohawk Mining Co.” ; New York, 1904. 

*“Articles of Agreement of the Neepigon Mining Co.’ ; Phila., 1847. 

*“Charter and By-Laws of the New York and Michigan Mining Co. of 
Detroit, with an account of the company’s mines”; New York, 18538, 
1854. 

*“Report of the North-American Mining Co.” ; Pittsburgh, 1852. 

*“Articles of Association of the Lake Superior Mineral Land Co., with 
list of lands and financial statement’; Washington, 1854. 

*“Preliminary organization of the North-west Mining Co. of Michigan; 
first annual report”; Phila., 1849. 

*“Report of the North-west Mining Co.” ; Phila., 1852, 18538, 1854. 

*“Charter and By-Laws of the Ontonagon Mining Co.” ; Phila., 1852. 

*“Prospectus of the Pacific Mining Co.’’; New York, 1864. 

*“Report of the Pewabic Mining Co.” ; Boston, 1862, 63, 64, 69, 70. 

*“Charter and By-Laws of the Piscataqua Mining Co.”; Phila., 1850. 

*“Prospectus for a copper mining company on E ¥% of 8S. E. 4% See. 20, 
W. % of S. W. \4, and N. W. 14 of See. 21, T. 52, R. 36 of Michigan.” 
New York, 1864. 

“Report of the Lake Superior Iron Co.” ; Phila., 1853. 

*“Charter and By-Laws of the Quincy Mining Co. of Michigan’; Phila., 
1851. 

*“Report of the Quincy Mining Co.” ; New York, 1864, 1874, 1875, 1878, 
1884. 

*“Prospectus of the Sharon Mining Co.’; New York, 1864. 

*“Report on the Shuniah Location’, by E. J. Chapman; Toronto, 1868. 

*“Report of the Siskowit Mining Co., with Charter and By-Laws”; 
Phila., 1850. 

*“Report of a geological survey of the property of the Wallace Nickel 
Mining Co.”, by Messrs. Partz & Buek; New York, 1864. 

“Articles of Association and By-Laws of the Ward Mining Co. Organ- 
ized Nov. 26, 1853.” Detroit, 1854. 

*“Prospectus of the Winona Mining Co.”’; Phila., 1864. 

*“Report to the Winthrop Mining Co.”, by Wm. Petherick; (Phila.. 
1863 ?) 


*Indicates items already published in Michigan History Magazine. 
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*“Prospectus of the Wyandot Mining Co.”; Phila., 1864. 
“Papers concerning early navigation on the Great Lakes’, by Wm. 
- Hodge; Buffalo, 1883. 

*“Pre-emption right to mineral lands comprised in the leases before the 
expiration of the period for lessees to prove up such leases.” Dept. 
of Interior, (Washington?) 

*“Remarks on the mining interest and... geology of Ontonagon county”, 
by S. H. Broughton; Phila., 1863. 

“Report of the St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal Co.” Detroit, 1858. 

“St. Mary’s Canal Mineral Land Co. Report, description of lands, 
articles of incorporation”; New York, 1859. 

“Constitution and By-Laws of the Spanish-American War Nurses”; 
Charleston, W. Va., 1901. 

“Statistical report of the commerce passing... canals at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. and Ont. for 1921”; Washington, 1922. 

“Title to the lands of the Mackinaw City Co.”; by Edward Conklin and 
Asbury M. Searles, Trustees; Cincinnati, 1857. 

“Report of Committee of the House of Representatives on purchase of 
land on the south side of Lake Superior which shall include the great’ 
copper bed”; Washington, 1800. 

“William Austin Burt”, a reprint from Nat'l Eneyclopedia of American 
Biography ; New York, 1923. 

“Description of gold prospects of Ishpeming Gold Mines Co.” 

“Penokee Iron Range of Lake Superior with reports...’’; Milwaukee, 
1860. 

“Report of the Michigan Land and Iron Co.”; Boston, 1890. 

“Peter White as Man and Citizen”, by L. L. Barbour; Ann Arbor, 1909. 

“Report of Inspector of Mines, Marquette County, Mich.”’; Ishpeming, 
1917, 1919, 1921, 1922, 1923. 

“History of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan”, by T. J. Green, C. H. Chap- 
man, Dr. K. Christoffersen, Stanley Newton, Jr.; Sault Ste. Marie, 
1923. 

“Report of Osceola Consolidated Mining Co.”; Boston, 1895, 1900, 1901, 
1902, 1903, 1904. 

“Report of the Baltic Mining Co.”; New York, 1899, 1900. 

“Report of the Copper Falls Mining Co.” ; Boston, 1854. 

“Exhibit of the Henwood Mines, organized, Feb., 1864’; New York, 1864. 

“Report of the La Salle Copper Co.”; Boston, 1910. 

“Report of the Merrimac Mining Co.”; Phila., 1864. 

“Report of the Toltec Consolidated Mining Co.’’; Boston, 1855. 

“Lake Superior Guide...”, John Disturnell, comp.; Phila., 1874. 

“The Great Lakes; or Inland Seas of America...”, by John Disturnell ; 
New York, 1863. 


*Indicates items already published in Michigan History Magazine. 
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“The Great Lakes, or Inland Seas of America,...with a guide to the 
Upper Mississippi River...”, by John Disturnell; New York, 1868. 
“Report of the Silver Islet Consolidated Mining and Lands Co.”’; New 
York, 1878. 

“Aurora Iron Mining Co. An Investors’ mine, Description of its prop- 
erty”; Cleveland, 1887. 

“Prospectus of the Leaver Mining Co., Eagle River, Lake Superior” ; 
Boston, 1864. 

“Report of the Allouez Mining Co..”’; (Boston?) 1912. 

“Report of the Tamarack Mining Co.” for 1899, 1900, 1911, 1913; Boston. 

“Report of the Phoenix Copper Co.” ; Boston, 1853. 

“Facts in regard to the copper business’, by Red Rock Copper Co.; 
Chicago. 

“Report of the Wolverine Copper Mining Co.’; New York, 1893-4, 95-6, 
1903-04, 04-05. 

“List of stockholders of Lake Copper Co., May 28, 1920’, Houghton, 
Mich. 

“Report of the Lake Copper Co., May 31, 1909, to April 30, 1910; 
Houghton, Mich. 

“A direct process of copper smelting”, by H. M. Howe; New York, 1878. 

“Report of the Winona Copper Co.” ; New York, 1905. 

“Report of the Superior Copper Co.” ; Boston, 1913. 

“Report of the Phoenix Consolidated Copper Co.”; New York, 1905. 

“Report of the North Lake Mining Co. for 1909”; Boston. 

“Report of the Michigan Copper Mining Co.’’; New York, 1905, 1909. 

“Report of the Mass Consolidated Mining Co. for 1904, 1912.” 

“Report of the Hancock Consolidated Mining Co. for 1911”; Hancock. 
Mich. 

“Report of the Centennial Copper Mining Co. for 1904.” 

“Report of the Calumet and Hecla Mining Co. for 1908-9.” 

“Report of the Atlantic Mining Co.”; New York, 1883, 19038, 1905. 

“The tale of coppers”; New York, 1906. 

“Prospectus for formation of a mining Company... in Ontonagon 
County, (Mich.)’’; Boston, 1862. 

“Navigation of the Lakes and navigable communications therefrom...” ; 
Hartford, 1866. 

“Water communication between the Mississippi and the Lakes...”, 
Lucius Fairchild, editor; Madison, Wis., 1869. 

“Vanderbilt Mining Co. Location and description of property. Consti 
tution and By-Laws.” 

“Strike investigation”, by Copper Country Commercial Club; Chicago, 
1913. 

“Notes upon copper and copper ores and upon legislation”; 1869? 

“Investigations on copper refining in the United States’, by T. Egleston ; 
1880. 
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“Relations between the mining industry and the technical colleges’, by 
F. E. MeNair; Houghton, 1922. Ms. typ. 

“Report on the lead ores from the north shore of Lake Superior, anal- 
yzed for Wm. H. Grenelle’, dated New York, Feb. 8, 1864. Signed: 
J. Adelberg. Ms. 

“Letter to Edw. A. Dexter relating to the property of the Forrest Shep- 
herd Mining Company”, dated July 29, 1864. Signed: J. Adelberg. Ms. 

“Letter to J. T. Howard regarding Victoria, Deven and Tremont mines 
in Michigan copper district”, dated, New York, Sept. 4, 1864. Signed: 
J. Adelberg. Ms. 

“Report on mineral lands at Caribou Bluff, Black Bay, Lake Superior”, 
to Adelberg & Raymond, mining engineers and chemists, New York, 
(1864?) Signed: A. Eilers. .Ms. in German. 

“Translations of above. Ms. in English. 

“Report to George B. Satterlee relating to the Huron mines, Mich.”, 
dated New York, Sept. 1, 1864. Signed: Adelberg & Raymond. Ms. 
“Report to George B. Satterlee on the mines of the Copper Falls Mining 
Company,” dated New York, Sept. 2, 1864. Signed: Adelberg & Ray- 
mond. Ms. ; 

“Report upon the mines of the Brooklyn Mining Company situated in 
Ontonagon County, Michigan”, dated New York, Sept. 1, 1864. Signed: 
Adelberg & Raymond. Ms. 

“Report upon certain mineral lands situated at Current River, Thunder 
Bay, Lake Superior”, dated New York, Sept. 6, 1864. Signed: Adel- 
berg & Raymond. Ms. 

“Report upon certain mineral lands on McKenzie’s River, Thunder Bay, 
north shore of Lake Superior’, dated New York, Sept. 6, 1864. 
Signed: Adelberg & Raymond. Ms. 

“Report upon certain mineral lands on Nepigon River, Lake Superior, 
dated New York, Sept. 7, 1864. Signed: Adelberg & Raymond. Ms. 

‘Report upon certain lands comprising the S. % of See. 18, T. 50, 
R. 40, W. in the Ontonagon district, Lake Superior, Mich., which 
lands are known as Hubbard’s property,” dated New York, Sept. 9, 
1864. Signed: Adelberg & Raymond. Ms. 

“Instructions given for the exploration of the mineral land occupying 
S. % of See. 13, T. 50, R. 40 W., known as Hubbard’s property in 
the Ontonagon district, Lake Superior, Michigan,’ dated New York, 
Sept. 9, 1864. Ms. 

“Report upon certain mineral lands on St. Ignace Island, north shore 
of Lake Superior’, dated New York, Sept. 16, 1864. Signed: Adel- 
berg & Raymond. Ms. 

“Report upon the mining fields of the Pacific Mining Company, Porcu- 
pine district, Lake Superior, Michigan’, dated New York, Sept. 19, 
(18647). Signed: Adelberg & Raymond. Ms. 
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“Letter to J. P. Mansfield describing the essential features of Mt. Ray- 
mond, near Batchewanung Bay on the north shore of Lake Superior, 
which is the property of Batchewanung Land and Iron Co.”, dated 
New York, March 10, 1865. Signed: Adelberg & Raymond. Ms. 

“Report concerning mineral lands at Caribou Bluff, Black Bay, Lake 
Superior”, dated New York, Sept. 16, 1864. Signed: A. & R. Ms. 

“Letter to D. S. Ogden giving an informal report upon the property of 
the Pacific Mining Co. in the Porcupine mining district of Lake 
Superior”, dated New York, Sept. 19, 1864. Signed: A. & R. Ms. 

“Report of an examination of lands near Alpena, Thunder Bay, Michi- 
gan, including an examination of the oil springs of Enniskillen, 
C[anada] W[est]’, dated New York, Nov. 10, 1864. Ms. 

“Report on certain mineral lands, situated in the Lake Superior copper 
belt, belonging to Edward Sales of Ontonagon, Michigan,” dated New 
York, Feb. 15, 1865. Ms. 


Jand County a fine meeting of the pioneer society on 
Washington’s birthday. This was the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Society, which was founded Feb. 22, 1874, and is 
thus a few months older than the Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Society. The meeting was held at Farmington, and 
commemorated also the centennial of the settlement of Farm- 


ington. To quote from the local press: 

“It is declared to be the intent and object of the society to gather up 
and preserve the facts and incidents of the early settlement and history 
of the county,” wrote the founders of this society; “to collect and pre- 
serve the names of the early settlers with a brief biographical sketch 
and such anecdotes as will illustrate their history and character; to 
obtain and preserve a correct geographical description of the lakes, 
rivers and water courses, agricultural and manufacturing facilities and 
advantages; chorography of each township and the peculiar advantages 
thereof connected with any profession, occupation, trade or employment, 
in fine, to collect and preserve things of the past, present and future 
appertaining to the county which will delight and instruct the present 
and future inhabitants and enable some gifted one hereafter to write a 
perfect history of Oakland County, its pioneers and early settlers.” 


M = Lillian Drake Avery of Pontiac reports for Oak- 


THE First HIstory 


The first history written of the county was produced in 1877 and the 
papers which had been written for the society up to that time were 
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largely incorporated in that work. Of the later material collected, 
the history written in 1912 contains this statement: ‘The editors of 
this work are greatly indebted to this valuable collection for much of 
the pioneer material contained therein.” 

To Mr. Ezra Jewell, the secretary of the society from 1896 to 1902, 
it is indebted for a carefully indexed set of three completed scrap books 
and the beginning of a fourth, a very large one, which has since been 
filled, besides five others which are in present use. The books contain 
everything of historical interest, biographies, obituaries, meetings of 
the society, etc. During the war the work of collecting current history 
through newspaper clippings properly classified and pasted, was more 
than the secretary could manage, so assistance was asked of the club 
women and aid was freely given by them. The historical committees 
of several of the federated clubs of the city are still continuing this 
work. 

In 1909 the society was incorporated under the name of the Oakland 
County Pioneer and Historical society, and the following year the 
supervisors gave them $100 to purchase cases and the permission to 
place in them on the east side of the men’s rest room, their collection’ 
of books and relics. By order of this official body, they have been 
removed to the women’s rest room. Four years ago the supervisors gave 
an appropriation of $200 toward the work of preserving the early 
records. 


ENTERTAIN STATE SOCIETY 


In 1912 the State Pioneer and Historical society was entertained at 
this mid-winter meeting by the county society. 

Perhaps the greatest work done by the society, certainly the most 
strenuous, was the planning and carrying out with the help of the 
citizens of the city and county, a centennial celebration of the arrival 
of the first white men in the county in 1816. All of the press notices, 
from its inception to the close of the week’s festivities with nearly 300 
pictures of its various features, have been preserved in a book. Another 
book which is one of the most valued treasures, contains 1,000 pictures 
of old residents of the county, which have been collected and mounted. 

It was found necessary two years ago to purchase two sections of 
steel cupboards to protect the bound volumes of newspapers and books 
too large to be placed in an ordinary bookease. These include the first 
county atlas (1872) “History of Oakland County, 1817-1877,” and the 
“Oakland County Portrait and Biographical Album (1891).’’ There are 
two other publications desired but as yet not obtained, “Biographical 
Record” (1903), and the “History of Oakland County by Seeley” (1912). 

The society keeps a register of the names of pioneers and members 


a 


with data concerning each of the 1,634 listed. It also has a great deal 
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of war material collected by the secretary, at the solicitation and 
expense of the war board. 

2apers read before the society and not printed in full in the news- 
paper, have been typed and bound in a volume for preservation. <A 
similar volume has been made of the historical papers and notes pre- 
pared by the Daughters of the American Revolution and Woman's 
Literary club. Three volumes of each were made at a cost of $120 
paid by them. Another volume is a typed copy of the first three 
volumes of marriage records in the county clerk’s. office. This work 
was done by the D. A. R. and recently presented by them to this 
society. Four volumes were prepared, the others going to the state 
library at Lansing, Memorial Continental hall, Washington, and the 
Burton Historical collection, Public Library, Detroit. 

Taking into consideration the fact that this society meets only once 
a year, that it has very litthe money to work with, the result is sur- 
prising. 


Owing to badly drifted snow on the roads the meeting was delayed 
a bit and the order of the program was changed somewhat. Instead 
of holding a business meeting before the banquet, it was decided to do 
away with this phase of the program and only the nominating commit- 
tee met at that time. After the banquet the committee gave its report 
to the members to be passed upon. The oflicers for this year will then 
be elected. 

Olden memories were recalled and many old acquaintances renewed 
as members of the society awaited the call to the banquet. Groups of 
older persons, true pioneers of Oakland county, were gathered about 
the corridors outside the banquet hall and reminiscences were the 
order of the day. 

The list of speakers for the afternoon and the subjects they will 
speak upon promised entertainment to those assembled at the meet- 
ing. The old Hardenburg Mill, still standing as object of interest, is 
the subject handled by Frank Steele, descendant of the owner, Edward 


"Old 


Steele, who built it in 1827 


MANY REMINISCENCES 


Old landmarks, reminiscences of places that were still in existence 
some 50 years ago and now remembered by Charles Wixom, was the 
next. Mr. Wixom will speak of the old tavern, standing some years 
ago, but now not to be seen, which was operated by Benjamin Wixom, his 
uncle Robert. 

A day in the life of a Farmington pioneer, in which Nathan Power, 
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descendant of the original Quaker settler of the village, will tell of the 
terrors of Asiatic cholera, when it was first introduced into Michigan 
from a boatload of sailors. The day in the life of the pioneer was the 
tragic day in which Mr. Powers’ ancestor lost his wife and child in the 
short span of a few hours from this dread disease. 

William Green, a fiddler, who has enjoyed renown for his playing 
at country dances, was also scheduled to entertain for a short time 
this afternoon. The windup of the speeches will come with personal 
narratives to be given by Mrs. John L. Becker, Rev. Dunean Ward and 
Mrs. Milton Wilber. 

NOMINATIONS REPORTED 

The report of the nominating committee given at the close of the 
banquet is as follows: 

James H. Lynch, president. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Paddock, of Commerce, vice president. 

Mortimer A. Legget, Waterford, second vice president. 

Frank Durfee, Novi, third vice president. 

Thomas Frost, Oakland, fourth vice president. 

Mrs. Lillian Avery, Pontiac, secretary. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stockwell, assistant secretary. 

Charles H. Going, Pontiac, treasurer. 

Trustees recommended by the committee for election are: Albro 
Green, West Bloomfield; Mrs. Sarah Tremper Taylor, Novi; Dr. C. J. 
Sutherland, Clarkston. 

Members of the nominating committee were: W. D. Clizbee, Birm- 
ingham; Mrs. John Benjamin, Royal Oak; Dr. Roy E. Bailey, Pontiac. 


N answer to invitations sent out by Mr. Edw. J. Stevens, of 
Kalamazoo, acting as temporary secretary, a meeting for 
the purpose of organizing a state Archaeological Society 

was held in the offices of the Michigan Historical Commission 
on January 17. 

At 10:00 A. M. the meeting was called to order by Dr. W. B. 
Hinsdale of the University Museum at) Ann Arbor, who 
outlined the purpose and need of a Society of this nature, 
appointed Prof. R. Clyde Ford of Ypsilanti, temporary chair- 
man, and Edward J. Stevens of Kalamazoo, temporary sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Stevens addressed the meeting on the wisdom of work- 
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ing in close touch with the State Historical Commission and 
the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society. 

Geo. R. Fox, Director of the Edward K. Warren Founda- 
tion, Thrée Oaks, was elected chairman of a committee of the 
whole to draw up a constitution. A motion prevailed to name 
the organization, “The Michigan State Archaeological Society.” 

It was voted that the officers should be a President, Vice- 
President, a Secretary-Treasurer and two Trustees, these 
officers to constitute an Executive Board, any three members 
to constitute a quorum. 

The following constitution and by-laws were then unanim- 
ously adopted: 

ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 


The name of this organization shall be the MICHIGAN STATE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE II. 


OFFICERS. 

The officers of this society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Secretary-Treasurer, and two Directors. These officers shall consti- 
tute an Executive Board. They shall be elected by ballot at the regu- 
lar annual meeting in each year. Each shall hold office for one year 
and until his successor be elected and qualify. 


ARTICLE ITI. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

The duty of the President shall be to preside at all meetings of the 
Society and of the Executive Board, and perform such other duties as 
shall be prescribed by the By-Laws, and such duties as customarily 
devolve upon a presiding officer. a 

The duties of the Vice-President shall be, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent or in case of his inability to act, to perform the duties prescribed 
for the President. 

The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep the minutes of all meetings of 
the Society and of the meetings of the Executive Board; to attend to 
all correspondence of the Society, and to collect all dues of the Society. 
He shall be custodian of all moneys of the Society, shall keep an 
account thereof and at the annual meeting shall submit a full report 
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to the Society. He shall render such a report at any time at the 
request of the Executive Board. He shall give bond for the faithful 
performance of his duties in a sum such as shall be determined by the 
Executive Board, and shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
seribed by the By-Laws. 

Any three members of the Executive Board shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE IV. 
MEMBERSHIP AND DUES. 


There shall be five classes of members with dues as given for each. 

Life members, dues $25.00. 

Sustaining members, dues $5.00 annually. 

Annual members, dues $1.00 annually until the Society shall begin 
the publication of a magazine, when they shall become $2.00 per year. 

Junior members, who shall be less than 21 years of age and who shall 
not hold office, with dues at fifty cents annually until a magazine 
shall be published when they shall be $1.00 annually. 

Honorary members who shall pay no dues. Honorary membership 
may be conferred by the Executive Board upon persons who have made 
or may make distinguished contributions to Michigan archaeology. Any 
member of the Indian race, a resident of Michigan may be elected an 
honorary member. 

All members shall be entitled to vote, hold office and to participate in 
the business of the society, except the Junior members, who shall not 
be entitled to hold office. 

All applications for membership shall be referred to the Executive 
3oard for approval. This Board shall have the power to discharge any 
member for non-payment of dues, or to expel any member for conduct 
deemed unworthy of a member. 


ARTICLE V. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The date of the first annual meeting of this society shall be January 
17, 1924. Thereafter each annual meeting shall be held on sueh day as 
the Executive Board shall determine within the month of May or June. 


ARTICLE VI. 
AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution may be amended by a majority of all members 
present and voting at an annual meeting, providing there are ten mem- 
bers present. But on the demand of any three members at such meet- 
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ing, the amendment shall be referred to a referendum vote of all mem- 
bers; a majority of all votes cast in favor of any proposed amendment 
that goes to a referendum, shall determine its adoption. 


BY-LAWS. 
SECTION I.—MEETINGS. 


A. Special meetings of the Society may be held at the eall of the 
President, or by the Secretary-Treasurer at the written request of five 
members. 

B. Regular meetings shall be held not less than twice each year in 
addition to the annual meeting, at such times as the Executive Board 
shall determine, and at such places as they shall decide. 

©. The Annual Meeting shall be held each year at such place as the 
Executive Board shall select. 

ID. At all meetings of the Society, four members shall constitute a 
quorum for transaction of any business which shall come before the 
meeting, except for amending the Constitution or the By-Laws. 


SECTION 2. 
DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


The Executive Board shall recommend plans for promoting the 
objects of the Society, shall digest and prepare business; shall author- 
ize the disbursement of unappropriated money in the treasury for the 
payment of current expenses and shall execute such other business as 
shall be committed to them by the Society. The Board may transact 
business through the mails, but it shall meet at least twice in each year. 


SECTION 3. 
COMMITTEES. 


This Society shall have six standing committees. 

The President shall appoint a Chairman for cach committee, except 
-for the State Survey of which he shall be Chairman, as Chairman of 
the Executive Board. 

Preservation of Ancient Remains. 

State Survey. 

Public and Private Collections. 

Membership. 

Publicity and Bibliography. 

Folklore. 
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SECTION 4. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
At all meetings of the Society, the following shall be the order of 
business : 
1. Call to order. 
2. Reading of minutes of previous meeting. 


3. Unfinished business. 

4. New business. 

5. Reports of officers. 

6. Reports of committees. 
7. Election of oflicers. 

8. Program. 

9. Adjournment. 


SECTION 5. 
PROXIES. 

Proxies shall not be voted at any regular, special or annual meeting 
of the Society. 

SECTION 6. 
AMENDMENTS. 

These By-Laws may be amended at any regular, special or annual 
meeting of the Society, by a majority vote of all members present. 
But for amending the By-Laws, seven members shall constitute a 
quorum. 

The following officers were elected : 

President, Geo. R. Fox, Three Oaks. 

Vice-President, Dr. R. Clyde Ford, Ypsilanti. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Edw. J. Stevens, Kalamazoo. 

Trustee, Alvah L. Sawyer, Menominee. 

Trustee, Dr. W. B. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 1:45 by Geo. R. 
Fox, President. 

Dr. George N. Fuller, Secretary of the Michigan Historical 
Commission, offered on behalf of that body the pages of the 
Michigan History Magazine for the publication of the pro- 
ceedings and selected papers of the Michigan State Archaeo- 
logical Saciety until such time as the Society might be able to 
publish them, an offer accepted with thanks. 

Geo. R. Fox spoke upon plans for the welfare of the Societ 
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The President appointed the following Chairmen of Com.- 
mittees, each chairman to complete his committee, with as 
many members as deemed necessary, subject to the approval 
of the President: 

Preservation of Ancient Remains: Dr. W. B. Hinsdale, 
Ann Arber, Chairman. 

State Survey : 

red Dustin, Saginaw, W. 8., Chairman. 

Dana P. Smith, Cassopolis. 

Dr. Geo. N. Fuller, Lansing. 

Dr. Wm. Durand, Marshall. 

W. W. Potter, Lansing. 

The Executive Board. 

Public and Private Collections: Chas. E. Morrison, Wil- 
liamston, Chairman. 

Membership: Edw. J. Stevens, Kalamazoo, Chairman. 

Publicity and Bibliography: Chas. A. Weissert, Kalama- 
z00, Chairman. 

Folk Lore: R. Clyde Ford, Ypsilanti, Chairman. 

Dr. W. B. Hinsdale gave a very interesting talk on the 
exploration of the pre-historic remains of Ogemaw County, 
which he illustrated by a county map, dealing principally with 
the earthwork and pottery finds. He displayed a clay pipe, 
native workmanship, found in Missaukee County, with a skele- 
ton and implements in a grave. He also showed a sandstone 
turtle pipe of singular workmanship; also a Runtee about two 
inches in diameter, over which there has been much discussion 
as to the nature of its material. This Runtee was found at 
Cadillac, Wexford County, in 1865, and the turtle pipe was 
found in Lyons Township, Oakland County. He also gave an 
interesting talk on a piece of float copper, weighing 483 
pounds, which had been found fashioned into a profile of an 
Indian’s head. This was considered a spirit stone. Earle 
Foulke, an archaeologist of note, considers it of human work- 
manship. It was found near Houghton and was sent to the 
Museum of Geology at Ann Arbor as a geological specimen, 
where its properties were discovered. 
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Dr. Fuller addressed the meeting relative to a depository 
for material obtained by the Society, suggesting that the mem- 
bers be asked to express their choice. He said that in Wiscon- 
sin such material is deposited in the Historical Society’s 
Museum. He also analysed the relation of Archaeological work 
to the work of the Historical Commission and the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Society. 

At this point there was a discussion between Dr. Fuller and 
Dr. Hinsdale relative to exchanging the archaeological collec- 
tion in the State Pioneer Museum at Lansing for the Pioneer 
material in the University Museums at Ann Arbor. 

A talk was then given by Dr. Durand of Marshall, relative 
to the archaeological features of Calhoun County, illustrated 
by a very old map of that county. He also had some very fine 
specimens on exhibit. 

red Dustin of Saginaw, gave a very enjoyable talk on the 
archaeology of Saginaw County, also data relative to the vari- 
ous Indian occupations of that district. One of his most inter- 
esting displays consisted of native gems from the materials 
of which the Indian made his implements and ornaments, a 
remarkable display of varigated colors and hues. He also 
showed an archaeological map of his county. 

Dana P. Smith of Cassopolis, gave a talk on the archaeologi- 
‘al features of Cass County. He is now engaged in making an 
archaeological map of that county. 

Geo. R. Fox of Three Oaks, displayed a map of Berrien 
County depicting a mass of valuable information. He gave 
his experience of various exploring expeditions in that vicinity 
and an interesting talk on the site of the second Fort St. 
Joseph and the portage between the St. Joseph and Kankakee 
rivers. 

R. Clyde Ford of Ypsilanti, spoke on the importance of gath- 
ering all material relative to the folk lore and legends of the 
Indians. 

Chas. FE. Morrison of Williamston, gave a talk on the archae- 
ology of his county, which was supplemented by A. C. Hawley 
of Webberville. 
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Kdw. J. Stevens presented a print of his archaeological map 
of Kalamazoo County and dwelt on the necessity of keeping a 
‘ard index record of all information pertaining to the subject. 

A map was also shown of the Kawkawlin River district 
sent by Walter L. Schmidt of Pineonning. 

An account of the next meeting of the Society, which was 
voted to be held some time in March, will appear in the July 
number of the magazine. 








ELEVENTH ANNUAL Report OF THE MICHIGAN 
HistoricaAL CommIssION, 1923 


LANSING, Micu., JAN., 1924. 
To the Honorable Alexander J. Groesbeck, 
Governor of Michigan: 

In accord with Sec. 9 of Act No. 271, Publie Acts of 1913, 
we have the honor to submit to you herewith the eleventh 
annual report of the Michigan Historical Commission, cover- 
ing the period from Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1928. 

Very respectfully yours, 
AUGUSTUS C. CARTON, 
CLARENCE M. BURTON, 
WILLIAM L. JENKS, 
WILLIAM F. MURPHY, 
WILLIAM L. CLEMENTS, 
CLAUDE H. VAN TYNE. 


Following is the financial statement covering the fiscal year 
July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923: 
Total amount of appropriation for fiscal year 





omimeg Sime DO, WG akc ccc cwcnsvcsevccssnees $13,810.94 
Expenditures from appropriation for fiscal year: 
Personal Service............4+.+++++ $9,002.34 
I 65466 dcerresareseieensaew 4,428.80 
Comtractmal Gervice.......ccscceseces 1,005.47 
Outlay for Equipment................ 524.63 
Maintenance for Equipment........... 32.20 
Total disbursements............-- $14,993.44 
Total amount overdrawn.......... $ 1,182.50 


During the calendar year 1923 the Commission has published 


Vol. 1 of Michigan Biographies. This work is to be issued 
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in two volumes, of which the second is now in press. These 

volumes aim to revise the work done in the volume published 

in 1888 under the auspices of the Governor of Michigan, 
entitled Early History of Michigan, with Biographies of State 

Officers, Members of Congress, Judges and Legislators. Since 

that work was published it has become somewhat rare. Much 

new material has come to light which was not then accessible, 
and many new names have been added to the list of Michigan’s 
distinguished sons. 

During the year four numbers of the Micnican History 
MaGazinE have been published, comprising over 250 pages, 
with the following articles: 

A Temple of American History—The William L. Clements 
Library, by William Warner Bishop. 

Pioneer Days in Eaton County, by Daniel Strange. 

George Washington Thayer, by Claude R. Buchanan. 

Medical Reminiscences, by Dr. A. F. Fischer. 

Reminiscences of Wm. Austin Burt—Inventor of the Solar 
Compass, by Austin Burt. 

Chief Keshkauko, by Brayton Saltonstall. 

Harriet Martineau’s Travels In and Around Michigan, 1836. 

Michigan’s Most Ancient Industry: The Prehistoric Mines 
and Miners of Isle Royale, by William P. F. Ferguson. 

That Myth Wawatam: A symposium, by H. Bedford-Jones 
and Milo M. Quaife. 

Is County History Worth While?) by Arthur Lyon Cross. 

Travel in Karly Days, by O. W. Robinson. 

Ann Arbor, by Mrs. W. G. Doty. 

History as Reflected in the Names of Women for Whom Michi- 
gan ID. A. R. Chapters are Named, by Mrs. William Henry 
Wait. 

Edward Chauncey Hinman, The Man, by George W. Buckley. 
A prize essay contest was conducted during the year among 

students in the schools of Michigan in co-operation with the 

State Department of Public Instruction, the Daughters of the 

American Revolution, and the State Federation of Women’s 
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Clubs, on the subject, “A Treasure Hunt,” (search for local 
historical materials). This contest has been conducted annu- 
ally since 1916, with the purpose of encouraging the interest 
of young people in local and state history. Subjects in the 
contest have been, “The settlement and development of the 
city or town in which the essay is written”—“The first school 
and the children who attended it”—‘Our soldiers, past and 
present”—‘“What our school (or county) has done to help win 
the war”’—“The life and service of distinguished men and 
women in our county”’—“Lessons from the pioneers”—“A 
treasure hunt.”—This year the subject is “Adventures of the 
pioneers.” The prize essays have been published each year 
by the Michigan Historical Commission. It is notable that 
students in small schools have been very successful in these 
contests. 

Over 6,000 volumes of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections have been furnished during the year to schools, 
libraries, and organizations having libraries accessible to the 
public. The Commission is carrying out systematically plans 
for cultivating popular interest in state history. Junior His- 
tory clubs in Michigan history have been formed in many 
schools. Public libraries have set aside a “Michigan Room” 
with stacks and museum freely open for the public to read 
and study. The Commission has encouraged also the marking 
of historic sites and the celebration of historic events. It has 
assisted the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society in its 
several lines of work. 

The work in the national archives at Washington, which is 
being done jointly with the states of Illinois, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa and Oregon, listing national documents 
relating to the history of the respective states, has been con- 
cerned during the year with the General Land Office and the 
Senate files. The former work covers the years 1856-1858; the 
latter, 1833-1843. The work includes for the year 10,893 
calendar cards relating to Michigan history. 

During the year the Archives Division has been provided 
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with needed equipment for the archival work. This consists 
of about 600 feet of steel shelving, 650 specially made file 
boxes, 10,000 document folders, work tables and miscellaneous 
materials for the repair and preservation of documents. 
Documents from the vaults of the Executive Department, cov- 
ering the years 1812 to 1910, have been classified into five 
series: Commissions; Elections; Extraditions; Proclama- 
tions, and Reports. These have been arranged in their final 
form and filed and indexed so that they are immediately acces- 
sible on call. The Archivist is now working on the Corre- 
spondence series, and has completed two divisions, namely, 
“Affairs Outside,” and “Appointments.” The great need is for 
more room. We have space to take over the records from one 
or two more departments, but after that, unless more room can 
be had, expansion will have to stop. 








AMONG THE BOOKS 


F HAMILTON WeErE HERE ToDAY: AMERICAN FUNDAMENTALS 
I APPLIED TO MODERN PROBLEMS. By Arthur Hendrick Vandenburg. 

Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. and London, 1923, pp. 366, 
price $2.50. 


“It will be immediately interposed,” says the author, “who knows 
what Hamilton would say or do, if a blessed miracle could restore his 
wisdom, his prescience and courage to the modern guidance of America? 
By what right shall any unordained expositor assume to commit him 
in the disagreements which divide and aggravate the minds of men 
today? The question should be asked—and answered.” 

The author answers it: “It would be unpalliated presumption for 
any living interpreter—a century removed from personal contacts with 
George Washington’s co-worker in the emancipation and the organiza- 
tion of America—to subscribe Hamilton’s endorsement to any proposi-. 
tion not clearly approved by the detailed doctrines wrought in his own 
time. It would be a particularly vicious trespass upon a great memory, 
to accredit partisanship to him in any of the casual problems, essen- 
tially our own, which bear no direct kinship to fundamentals that are 
the same in every age. But it is no speculation to speak for Hamilton 
in relation to the menaced spirit of the Constitution. It is no pre- 
sumption to place him, once more, at the summit of the Republic’s 
defenses, repelling those who would trade the checks and balances and 
guaranties of a Representative Government for the shifting and reck- 
less uncertainties of a pure democracy. It is no trespass to bring him 
into renascent challenge -to those restive forces, in this period of flux, 
which would substitute repudiated political experiments for the estab- 
lished modes that wisdom recommended and experience has vindicated. 
It is no transgression to idealize him in the thick of unremitting battle 
against all modern Constitutional treacheries and delinquencies. On 
the contrary, he would consider that he lived and died in vain and 
that his poor memory was shorn of its last, sympathetic friend, if any 
Constitutional crisis, great or small, ever shall arise in the story of the 
United States, in which it should be undenied that he could ever coun- 
tenance, by the timidity of silence, so much as a single gesture against 
the Constitutional Rock whence we are hewn. 

“What Hamilton would say and do, in these respects, stands forth as 
indubitably clear as noonday sun in cloudless sky. He lived a philo- 
sophy of Constitutional fidelity which permits of no misunderstanding. 
He created a Constitutional literature which none but charlatans could 
misconstrue. He believed in the genius of American Government, as 
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founded by himself and his compatriots, with a reasoning passion which 
never compromised with adventurers or demagogues. He gave his great 
brain and heart and soul to the consolidation of these ideals, with a 
selflessness and probity that have few parallels. He would be as con- 
stant today as he was yesterday. Nothing could be surer than the char- 
acter of his modern counsels; and nothing could serve healthier utility 
than to have these counsels honestly appraised, by modern Americans, 
all too many of whom have forgotten—sad to confess—that such an 
heroic fore-bear ever served supreme emergency.” 


lished in the Iowa Eeonomic History Series of the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, 1922, pp. 458. 

A difficult undertaking handled in a_ satisfactory manner. Dis- 
closes nothing unusual in banking history. A good cross-sectional view 
of the history of banking throughout the nation for the period 1838 to 
1921. The most distinctive feature of the banking situation in Iowa at 
the present time is shown to be the large number of banks, more than 
in any other state of the Union. Special attention is given to Iowa 
legislation in regard to banking. 


H its OF BANKING IN Iowa. By Howard H. Preston. Pub- 


ISNGINEERS AND MECHANICS, DURING THE CiIviL War, 1861-1865. 
By Charles R. Sligh. Illustrated. Published privately, at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1921, pp. 112. 

A labor of love done in memory of the author’s father and brother 
and of the many members of the regiment whom the author personally 
knew. The father, James W. Sligh, and the brother, James M. Sligh, 
were both captains in the Union Army. 

The father, Captain James W. Sligh, was wounded while in com- 
mand of a battalion October 23, 1868, and died November 15, 18638, at 
Tullahoma, Tenn., the only commissioned officer who lost his life in the 
service. - 

The brother, James M. Sligh, enlisted at sixteen years of age and 
was commissioned captain of Company “KE” April 25, 1865. 

This regiment was recruited largely in Grand Rapids and vicinity 
through the efforts of Captains Wright L. Coflfinberry, Baker Borden, 
Perrin V. Fox and James W. Sligh. Wm. P. Innis, of Grand Rapids, 
was commissioned colonel. 

The regiment was encamped at Marshall, Michigan, and was mustered 
into the service October 29, 1861, and left shortly after for the front, 
operating in Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia. 
It was one of the units that marched with Sherman to the sea and 


H tei OF THE SERVICES OF THE First REGIMENT, MICHIGAN 
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participated in the Grand Review at Washington. It was then returned 
to Nashville, where it was employed upon defenses, and mustered out at 
Jackson, Michigan, October 1, 1865. 

The regiment distinguished itself in several battles, notably at Lav- 
ergne, Tenn., where 391 members of the regiment, under Colonel Innis, 
defeated a rebel force of ten times its number. The regiment consisted 
of twelve companies and during the war over 2,900 men served in this 
unit. 

Both Colonel Wm. P. Innis and Colonel John B. Yates were civil 
engineers of great ability and had rendered valuable services in their 
profession before the breaking out of the Civil War. 

A monument on the Capitol grounds at Lansing pays tribute to the 
distinguished services rendered by this regiment. 

Two contributions to the volume are especially noteworthy, one by 
Charles E. Belknap, Capt. Co. “H” 21st Michigan Infantry, which was 
associated with the Michigan Engineers in the work around Chattanooga 
in 1863 and 1864; and a biographical sketch by General Earl R. 
Stewart, of his father, Charles R. Stewart, who was a private in the 
First Regiment Engineers and Mechanics. 


Detroit News. Published by the Detroit News, 1923. Printed by 
the Lakeside Press, Chicago, pp. 764. 

It would be difficult to write a book better adapted to a specific pur- 
pose than Mr. Catlin has produced in the Story of Detroit. 

The story was first addressed to the Detroit public in a series of 
articles in the Detroit News running from sanuary 1 to August 23, 1923. 
It was reprinted in book form to commemorate the semi-centennial of 
the founding of the News by James Edmund Scripps August 23, 1873. 
But the appeal is specially directed to Detroit’s new residents, and to 
school children. 

A feature specially commendable is that the author has not sacrificed 
truth for literary qualities in pursuing this purpose. And the literary 
qualities are there. The entire narrative has a simplicity, a fine sym- 
pathy, and most pleasing prose rhythm that carries one delightedly to 
the end. Its short chapters, averaging five or six pages, adjust the 
story specially to young minds, and this is helped by an abundance of 
illustrations, including pictures of old forts, mission houses, battle 
scenes, noted Indian chiefs, early plans of Detroit, representative men, 
public works, first steamboats and railroad trains, early and later 
industries, over a hundred illustrations in all chosen with much care. 

Mr. Catlin says in an introductory chapter, “We have in Detroit today 
at least 800,000 citizens who know little or nothing about the past 


To Story or Derroir. By George B. Catlin, Librarian of the 
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history of their city. Its early struggles, hardships, perils and triumphs 
are as yet a closed book for them. True patriotism has its root in the 
history and traditions of every people in their habitat. Therefore, the 
demand that every foreign-born citizen shall become instantly and on 
demand 100 per cent American is preposterous. If an ancient, tradi- 
tional allegiance that should be in the very blood and bones of a man 
can be cast off like a worn-out garment for a new one, regardless of the 
fit, patriotism would be purely a superficial and artificial thing. It is 
in the heart and soul and the understanding of a man that true patriot- 
ism must abound. It can only be introduced into the inner and the 
real man by a steady, patient system of educational inculeation. True 
patriotism is a plant of slow growth. 

“Since the World War we have become intelligently aware of this 
fact, and very wisely we are discarding the obsolete theory of the 
melting pot. The public schools and a number of patriotic societies 
have been doing a noble work of nationalization, and the newspapers, 
which must take rank beside the public schools and the universities as 
an educational institution, have a duty to perform in the field of 
nationalization. Loyalty begins with the family and has its natural 
expansion in the larger scope of the municipality, the state and the 
nation. The man who has no knowledge of the history or traditions of 
his family, his city, his state, or his country, and regards these things 
as of no account, can never rise to the higher levels of citizenship.” 


UNITED STATES IN AuGustT, 1921. By James Bryce, Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1922, pp. 275, price $2.50. 

This volume is sponsored by the Institute of Politics Publications, 
Williams College, and is dedicated “to the Honorable Charles Evans 
Hughes,” in these words: “My dear Mr. Hughes: The interest you 
have taken in the Institute of Politics and its aims, as well as our long 
friendship, prompt me to offer to you this little book on International 
Relations. You are one of those who are today working most earnestly 
and effectively for the promotion of co-operation and good feeling 
between States; and I need not say how warmly your efforts for that 
purpose are appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. Believe me, most 
truly yours, James Bryce.” 

These lectures attempt to answer several questions. Why was it 
that before the clouds of the World War had vanished from the sky, 
new clouds were rising over the horizon? What can be done to avert 
the dangers that are again threatening the peace of the world? The 
method used is that of throwing upon these questions the light of 
history, in the faith that history shows how the world of international 
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relations has come to be what it is, and that it is the only guide to the 
comprehension of the facts as they stand and for a sound judgment as 
to remedies. 

Subjects treated are: The earlier relations of tribes and states to 
one another—The Great War and Its Effects in the Old World—Non- 
Political Influences Affecting International Relations—The Causes of 
War—Diplomacy and International Law—Popular Control of Foreign 
Policy and the Morality of States—Methods Proposed for Settling Inter- 
national Controversies—Other Possible Metbods for Averting War. 

This book, the last work of one of the greatest statesmen of modern 
times, should be of much interest to every thoughtful citizen interested 
in the trend of international affairs. 


HE YESTERDAYS OF GRAND Rapips. By Charles E, Belknap. The 
Dean-Hicks Co., 1922, pp. 194. 

A little volume of personal memoirs by a man who has fol- 
lowed the trails of the Grand River Valley from the days when its 
splendid forest was the home of the red man. These stories reflect the 
typical pioneer life of western Michigan. They are charmingly told 
and will interest a wide circle of readers entirely apart from their 
local appeal. 


from photographs by Frank N. Hohenberger. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1923, pp. 326, price $2.50. 

While this volume is not about the Michigan dunes, all who love these 
fairy stretches of lake sand will find here much in common with the 
dunes on the Michigan shore. Every year thousands of tourists visit 
this habitation of curious plant and animal life, which is unique for a 
certain type of scenic beauty and favored with peculiar possibilities for 
public parks. 

This volume treats of the dunes of Indiana. Mr. Brennan has con- 
sidered not only their natural history but the part they have played in 
the development of the Chicago region. In a charming way he tells 
of interviews with old settlers, trips over the old Indian trails and 
pioneer roads, and visits to historic places now forgotten or passed 
away. A similar volume for the Michigan dune region would be most 
welcome to the nature lover and the brain weary who turn in summer 
to this Mecca of our western shore for rest and inspiration. 


Ti WONDERS OF THE DunEsS. By George A. Brennan. Illustrated 
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J. Franklin Jameson, LL.D., Litt.D., Director of the Depariment 

of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institution: With the 
Vresentation and Other Exercises at the Dedication of the William L. 
Clements Library of Americana, June 15, 1923. Published at Ann Arbor, 
by the University of Michigan, 1923, pp. 63. 

In the introduction to this little volume there is given a brief descrip- 
tion of the Library building and statement of the gift agreement. 

The addressse at the dedication exercises include the presentation 
address by the donor, Regent William L. Clements, and the speech of 
acceptance, by Regent Victor M. Gore; remarks by Dr. George Parker 
Winship, Librarian of the Harry Elkins Widener Collection at Harvard 
University ; and the principal address of the occasion, by Dr. J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Director of the Department of Historical Research in the 
Carnegie Institution. The latter address is published in this number 
of the Magazine. 

Included in the volume also are addresses delivered on the occasion 
of the laying of the corner-stone of the Library, by President Burton 
of the University of Michigan, and William Warner Bishop, Librarian 
of the University; these addresses were published in the Magazine for 
January-April, 1923. 

Three illustrations are given, one of the exterior, and two interior 
views showing the main room and the rare book room. 

The volume is handsomely printed and neatly bound in boards. 


T: AMERICAN HisToRIAN’S RAW Marerrats: An Address by 


Mrs. Frane Adams, Secretary of the Ingham County Pioneer and 

Historical Society. Volume I. Published and Printed by Wyn- 
coop Hallenbeck Crawford Company, Lansing, Michigan, 1923, pp. 856. 
price $3.75. 

This volume is the fruition of the hopes of the faithful and energetic 
secretary of the Ingham County Pioneer and Historical Society whose 
labors in the capacity of secretary extend over many years of research 
in Ingham County pioneer records, accompanied by efforts to fill others 
with her own enthusiasm for collecting material and to urge a united 
endeavor to compile a pioneer history of the county. A well deserved 
tribute is paid to Mrs. Adams by the Publishing Committee, and also to 
the County Board of Supervisors for financial aid, in these words of 
the preface: 

“This volume on the history of the Pioneers of Ingham County con- 
tains much matter written by the pioneers themselves. They relate 
what they did and saw. Much of the material in this work is of ines- 
timable value; it would be impossible to reproduce it. The work of 
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compiling it has been done by Mrs. France L. Adams, of Mason, Mich- 
igan. For years she has been secretary of the Ingham County Pioneer 
Society. She has toiled long and diligently to gather from all sources 
the material included in this work. It has been a labor of love. It is 
as authentic as it is possible to make it. The committee in charge of 
its publication believe it will awaken new interest in pioneer lite. This 
generation and all future generations will be benefited by it. 

“The Supervisors of the County of Ingham have shown their interest 
in the publication of this book, by making three annual appropriations 
from the county funds, as provided by the laws of Michigan, to be used 
in aiding its publication.” 

The members of the Publishing Committee are: Rev. W. B. Hartzog, 
Ph. D.; V. J. Brown; W. A. Melton; Col. L. H. Ives; C. BE. Bement; G. 
K. Stimson; A. C. Carton; E. A. Calkins. 


piled by Daniel Strange, M.Sc. Published under the auspices of 
the Eaton County Pioneer and Historical Society. Printed by 
the Charlotte Republican, 1923, pp. 192, price $2.00. 

This little book is intended to give a “bird’s-eye view” of the pioneer 
history of the county, and accordingly is confined in scope so as to be 
readable almost at a single sitting. The following tribute is paid by 
the Publishing Committee to the pioneers of Eaton County and to Mr. 
Strange, who is a life long resident and pioneer of the county: 


P IONEER History or Eaton County, MICHIGAN, 1833-1866. Com- 


“All of these first settlers have passed on before. Nearly all of them 
—as we usually interpret life—are now sleeping beneath the sod which 
through their efforts and sacrifices was tilled and prepared. Every 
cemetery in the county bears within its bosom those who fought the 
heroic fight of dominion, passing the fruits of their anxieties and toil 
to those of us who follow them. Surrounded and impressed by these 
sacred memories this rehearsal of events covering a generation should 
be of great value, and to Mr. Strange, now advanced in years, a product 
of Eaton County and a nobleman by nature, who has gladly given of 
his time and strength in the compiling of this book should the people 
feel profoundly grateful.” 

The Publishing Committee consists of Frank N. Green, Cynthia A. 
Green, J. Sumner Hamlin, Frank A. Ells. 








